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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
TURKEY—PART 3 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

E 592/1017/31G No. 1 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Policy of His Majesty’s Government towards Palestine 

Mr. Bevin to Sir D. Kelly {Angora) 


(No. 7.) Foreign Office, 

Sir, ilfA January, 1949. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
this morning, at his request, before return¬ 
ing to Angora on leave. It soon emerged 
that the only subject he wished to discuss 
was Palestine, and he asked whether I 
could give him a general idea of our views 
so that he might be fully informed when 
he saw his Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2. I took the Ambassador through the 
developments of the past few months, 
explaining our efforts to reach agreement 
with the Americans and to secure decisions 
in the Security Council which would pro¬ 
vide for a State of Israel in which the 
Arabs might acquiesce. I further 
explained our present attitude and set out 
the general lines which I hoped that the 
Conciliation Commission, of which I was 
glad that Turkey was a member, would 
follow, emphasising the need for urgent 
action. I spoke to the Ambassador on the 
lines of the instructions already sent to you 
for your conversations with the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and with the 
Turkish representative on the Conciliation 
Commission. 

3. The Ambassador especially asked for 
an indication of points on which there 
might be divergence of views between the 
Americans and ourselves. He was informed 
that His Majesty's Government and the 
United States Government were agreed 
that there should be an international regime 
for Jerusalem, that Haifa should be a free 
P° r t under .Jewish sovereignty, that the 
Jews should retain the whole of Galilee and 


Jaffa, and that the Arab portions of Pales¬ 
tine should be incorporated mainly in 
Transjordan, but perhaps partially in 
Egypt. His Majesty’s Government were 
opposed to a Jewish corridor between 
Israel and Jerusalem. The United States 
Government had expressed no definite views 
to us on this point. As regards the Negeb, 
His Majesty’s Government consider it 
important that the greater portion of the 
Negeb should be in Arab hands. While the 
essential requirement was that the Arab 
portion should include the Auja—Asluj- 
Beersheba road, we were most anxious that 
the Gaza-Beersheba road should also 
remain in Arab hands. The latter would, 
in any case, give the Jews territory contain¬ 
ing the greater portion of the Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the Negeb. The Americans, in 
any case, agree with us that Egypt should 
receive the coastal strip from Gaza south¬ 
wards. The Jews might obtain a portion 
of the strip northwards from Majdal. 

4. The Ambassador said that he thought 
that our view was thoroughly reasonable, 
and that his Government share our views 
about the Negeb and appreciate the stra¬ 
tegic importance of leaving in Arab hands 
the lines of communication between Egypt 
and Transjordan through the Negeb. 

5 I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at Wash¬ 
ington. Paris. Cairo, Amman, Beirut 
Damascus, Bagdad. Jedda, Jerusalem and 
to the B.M.E.O., Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


16862 40676 
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R 1033, 1011/44 


No. 2 


TURKEY : ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1943 


bir D. Kelly to Mr. Betin. (Received '28th January) 


(No. It). Confidential) Angora, 

^ir, 12*A January, 1949. 

I Lave the honour to send you herewith 
my annual report on Turkey for the 
year 1948. 

I have, <fee. 

DAVID V. KELLY. 


Enclosure in No. 2 

Annual Report 

Foreign Affairs 

Turkish interest in foreign affairs is 
based on fear of Russia. Their old 
religious and cultural traditions which 
were discarded by Atatiirk have not yet 
been replaced by more than a superficial 
adoption of Western outlook and institu¬ 
tions. This, combined with a practical and 
realistic reaction to events which seems to 
be a permanent characteristic, has as a 
result that they have no real interest in 
what goes on in the external world except 
in so far as it directly and immediately 
affects their individual personal interests. 

—There are no “ pressure groups ” with 
racial or altruistic fixations such as are so 
active in the Ujnited Kingdom, the United 
States nr France. Consequently, all inter¬ 
national events are instinctively judged in 
relation to the fear of R ussian aggression. 
During the past year they have drawn some 
assurance from the Brussels Treaty, the 
arrival on a large scale of American mili¬ 
tary aid, the election of President Truman 
and the Atlantic Pact negotiations. These 
favourable developments have, however, 
been more than offset by the absorption of 
Czechoslovakia into the Eastern bloc, the 
deterioration in China, the deadlock in 
Greece, the political and military successes 
of the Israeli State, which they are con 
vinced will become a Communist spear¬ 
head. and the declaration made by the 
Soviet Ambassador to the Prime Minister 
and others at his party in November. 

2. M. Lavrishtehev’s unimpressive atti¬ 
tude during the first months after his 
arrival had been a welcome surprise, but 
his statement on the above occasion, to the 
effect that the military material received 
from America was equal to a few days’ 
wastage in modern war. undoubtedly sank 


in. From their own long experience in 
^Ottoman days the Turks have no confidence 
(whatever in the political or military compe- 
/ tence of the Arabs, and the situations in 
('Greece and Palestine have created a deeply 
yuneasy feeling of isolation and possible 
\ encirclement in the shadow of the Russian 
■jnenace. 

3. It is therefore understandable that 
the Turks have continued, as in the pre¬ 
vious year, to seek constantly for positive 
reassurances that they can rely on the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance; that they have 
scrutinised suspiciously your expression of 
willingness in the Foreign Affairs debate 
in December to resume discussions with 
Russia if the Berlin blockade was lifted; 
and that they informed both His Majesty's 
and the United States Governments that 
they regarded the proposed Atlantic Pact 
as calculated to increase the danger of 
a KS ress i° n against Turkey unless it were 
linked up with a Mediterranean Pact in¬ 
cluding 1 urkey. The establishment of the 
American Military Mission and the con¬ 
siderable flow of American munitions 
has. fortunately, not diminished the useful¬ 
ness of the British instructors, who have 
been co-operating with the Americans. 
Unfortunately, the confidence of the 
Turkish Air Staff has been shaken by their 
belief, though only partially justified, that 
we have not fulfilled our contracts in the 
delivery of aircraft material. 

4. Though the initial omission of Turkey 

from the list of recipients of Marshall Aid 
was rectified, the amount finally allocated 
caused great disappointment. This was 
increased by the eating up of the former 
sterling balance, the failure to negotiate 
any large increase in sales to the United 
Kingdom on account of high Turkish 
prices, and their failure during the period 
under review to obtain any drawing rights 
for British goods under the Marshall Plan. 
The American refusal in the spring to 
restore the pre-war market in Germany for 
Turkish tobacco was an additional source 
of irritation, but by a commercial agree¬ 
ment with occupied Western Germany, 
which has just been signed, a substantial 
shipment was authorised. 

5. Relations with the Balkan States have 
deteriorated, particularly with Bulgaria. 
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In February two Turkish pilots who had 
lost their way were shot down in Bulgaria. 
In March the Turkish Military Attache 
and his Assistant Military Attache were 
sent away on charges of espionage and 
harbouring wanted persons, and the Turks 
retaliated by expelling the Bulgarian Mili¬ 
tary Attache. In June one Turkish and 
one Bulgarian were killed in an incident 
on the Turkish side of the frontier. Later, 
six refugees from Bulgaria killed the pilot 
of an aircraft while over Bulgarian soil 
and fled in it to Istanbul; a Turkish officer 
on horseback and in uniform was then 
arrested 30 yards across the Bulgarian 
frontier and at first condemned to death, in 
the hope of exchanging him for the 
refugees, who were nevertheless eventually 
acquitted by a Turkish court. 

6. While having no confidence in Arab 
efficiency or judgment, the Turks have 
always sympathised with them on the 
Zionist issue while maintaining strict offi¬ 
cial neutrality and refusing requests by 
Syria and the Lebanon for arms. Towards 
the end of the year, the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment accepted the invitation from the 
I nited Nations to take part in the Con¬ 
ciliation Commission and appointed as 
their delegate the veteran journalist and 
vice-chairman of the Republican Parlia¬ 
mentary Group, Hiisevin Cahit Yalcin. 
The Turkish Government share the views 
of His Majesty’s Government both as to the 
procedure and tactics of the commission 
and as to the practical solution to be sought. 

7. The (Ecumenical Patriarch Maximos 
resigned at last owing to ill-health and, 
after further delav. the Holv Svnod were 

• - » J V 

induced by official pressure both from 
Greece and Turkey to elect Athenagoras 
from New York. 

Internal Affairs 

8. As the Turkish interest in foreign 
affairs has been dominated entirely by fear 
of Russia, so the internal political situation 
has been dominated by the economic situa¬ 
tion. To the disappearance of sterling 
balances and the inability to export at 
world prices referred to above, must be 
added the great strain imposed on the 
finances by disproportionate military effort 
imposed by the Russian danger. Officials 
and all others with fixed incomes have been 
inost seriously affected by the high cost of 
living, and it proved impossible to get any¬ 
where near passing the budget on the con¬ 
stitutional date of 31st December owing 
partly to the delay in starting the Budget 
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Commission’s work but specially to the hot 
parliamentary criticism. 

9. The disappointing allocation of 
Marshall Aid, and shortages of wheat and 
sugar, supplied a responsive public for the 
Democratic opposition in its demands for 
revision of the Electoral Law, while the 
Government’s promises in January to 
revise the laws complained of deepened and 
underlined the fissure in the ranks of the 
Republican Party. The latter is now 
virtually a coalition of three groups : a 
group of older politicians represented by, 
for example, the ex-Prime Minister Recep 
Peker and the veteran journalist Falih 
Rifki Atay, who regard the developments 
of the last three years as a dangerous and 
unnecessary opportunism on the part of 
the President ; a middle group represented 
by Hilmi Uran and Semsettin Giinaltay; 
and a younger group represented by, for 
example, the Ministers Niliat Erim and 
Kazim Giilek, who regard the two-party 
system as an inevitable and healthy 
development. 

10. On 8th June the growing economic 
difficulties and the support for the demand 
for revision of the Electoral Law led 
President Inonii, who has throughout 
retained his hidden control, to require the 
Prime Minister. Hasan Saka, to reshuffle 
his Cabinet and replace a number of the 
die-hards by members of the dissident pro¬ 
gressive group. 

11. The Democratic Party, not substan¬ 
tially weakened by the defection of the 
chairman of the Istanbul Democratic 
Party, by personal quarrels inside their 
party steering committee, or bv the appear¬ 
ance of the new National Party under 
Marshal Fevzi (^akmak. increased their 
pressure after the formation of the second 
Hasan Saka Government. 

12. The Government made large conces¬ 
sions in a new Electoral Law to ensure 
secrecy of voting and remove political 
privileges enjoyed by electoral commis¬ 
sioners as civil servants. They did not, 
however, accept the Democrat demands for 
a voice in the electoral commissions and for 
supervision by magistrates, and the law 
provided for the destruction of ballot 
papers immediately after the count, which 
was denounced as intended to destroy 
inconvenient evidence. I he Democratic 
Opposition therefore boycotted thirteen 
by-elections which took place on 17th 
October, as did the “ National ” Party. 

13. On 31st October the parliamentary 
group of the Republican Party selected 
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Siikrii Saraeoglu, a former Prime Minister, 
as President of the Assembly instead of 
renewing the term of General Ali Fuad 
Cebesoy. This move appears to have been 
due partly to General Cebesoy having 
flirted too openly with the Opposition, and 
partly to the fact that as one of Ataturk’s 
best, officers and still full of energy, General 
Cebesoy was the only comparable national 
figure whom the Democrats might raise to 
the presidency in the place of President 
Inonli in the event of a Democratic victory 
at the polls; while Siikrii Saraeoglu’s 
health eliminates him as a rival for the 
presidency. 

14. The third, or National Party, has so 
far failed to make good, the national 
prestige of Marshal Qakmak having been 
offset by his lack of political ability and the 
practical good sense of the average Turk. 
This is just as well, since although the 
party finally declared itself in line with the 
foreign policy which is common to both 
Republicans and Democrats, it appears to 
be subject to very dangerous xenophobe, 
and at the same time “ fellow-traveller,” 
elements. 

15. There has been inside the Republican 
Party a growing demand for constitutional 
reform, which is supported privately by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Necmeddin 
Sadak. by independent elder statesmen like 
Hamdullah Suphi Tanriover. and which 
must be assumed in all the circumstances to 
have the support of President Tnonii. 

16. The essence of this reform would be 
the creation of an Upper House and giving 


the President of the Republic the right to 
dissolve the Assembly with the consent of 
the Upper House. This is claimed to be in 
the interests of the Republican Party itself, 
since the restriction to the Assembly of the 
right to dissolve itself is an anachronism 
from the days when the Assembly was a 
one-party Government. Under a two-party 
system, a victory at the polls of a revolu¬ 
tionary party might, it is claimed, reverse 
the whole established order. 

17. It may be said in conclusion that the 
year has ended with the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and people in a more alarmed and 
restless mood than at the beginning, and 
with a worse economic and financial situa¬ 
tion; but that there has been no definite 
manifestation visible to foreigners of any 
weakening of the will to resist Russian 
aggression, and that there is if possible an 
increased urge to seek the support, not 
merely of the United States, but of His 
Majesty’s Government, whose stock has 
remained as high as ever throughout the 
year. 

18. The Turkish desire for the recovery 
of Britain, both economically and mili¬ 
tarily, has grown stronger in proportion as 
the international situation has seemed to 
them to deteriorate, and typical of this has 
been the recent reaction to complaints about 
the Turkish minority in Cyprus. The 
immediate Turkish reaction was that if, 
though only if. British rule in Cyprus were 
to end, the island must then be restored to 
Turkey, and in no circumstances to a weak 
and Communist-threatened Greece. 


R 1843/1072/67G No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER 


Effect on the International Situation of the Atlantic Pact 

Mr. Ilevin to Sir D. Kelly (Angora) 


(No. 26. Top Secret) Foreign Office. 

Sir, 14 th February , 1949. 

I had a long and cordial conversation 
this afternoon with M. Necmeddin Sadak, 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, who came to 
London to see me before proceeding to 
Paris in connexion with the O.E.E.C. 
meeting. His Excellency said that he was 
particularly glad to have this opportunity 
of a talk with me as he considered it most 
important that there should be close contact 
between our two countries at this time, 


when things were moving faster than some 
people had seemed to expect. The first 
point he wished to raise with me was in 
respect of the present negotiations in 
Washington. There had been much news 
in the press about developments in respect 
of the Atlantic Pact and he would like, in 
particular, to have some information about 
the position of Norway. 

2. I told M. Sadak that I had just had 
a long conversation with the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister but could not say very 
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much more than his Excellency had already 
been able to read in the press. I myself 
felt that these developments over Norway 
had put the overall position out of focus. 
This had been due. perhaps, to the 
Americans being in too much of a hurry to 
bring in Scandinavia; but, of course, 
Sweden was also being active in pressing 
Norway to join the neutral bloc she wished 
to form. I was satisfied that Norway was 
at heart inclined towards the West and 
that in due course she would come our way. 
My advice all through had been that no 
proposal should be put to the Scandinavian 
Powers until the Pact was ready for com¬ 
pletion and until we all knew exactly what 
our obligations would be and what commit¬ 
ments each and all of us were prepared to 
take. But another view had prevailed and 
an attempt had been made to bring the 
Scandinavian countries into the Pact as 
founder members. This had been the first 
cause of our difficulties; but there were 
others. 

3. His Excellency would know that 
Sweden desired not only to create a neutral 
bloc but also to receive arms. On this point 
His Majesty's Government and the United 
States Government had agreed that the 
members of the club, so to speak, must have 
first priority. We were being asked to 
furnish materials but not to seek any reci¬ 
procal facilities. We ourselves had 
economic difficulties and the task of alloca¬ 
tion was not easy; surely we could hardly 
be expected to devote scarce resources to a 
neutral bloc l This was not a question of 
being antagonistic to that bloc but merely 
a question of deciding how and where we 
could make the best use of what was 
available. In this connexion, M. Lange 
had assured me that he had been told in 
Washington that the United States 
Government would not attempt to influence 
Norwegian policy by using the question of 
the supply of arms. The United States 
Government had made it clear, however, 
that in dealing with this question of supply 
they would have to take account of reci¬ 
procal obligations. 

4. I then told M. Sadak that, in my 
opinion, the problem of supply was a major 
tssue. It was extremely costly to provide 
industrial capacity and research for the 
production of armaments. As I had 
already said in the House of Commons, I 
f dt that some dav we should have collective 
budgets for defence between all like- 
thinking countries. The Pact at present 
Under discussion in Washington was a 
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beginning; and we were moving towards 
the rationalisation of the whole machinery 
of supply, of production and of research. 
It would not then be Britain and the 
United States but Western Europe and 
America in one co-ordinated organisation. 

5. As regards the progress that was 
being made with the preparation of the 
Pact, M. Sadak would have seen in the 
press that there had been some weakening 
in the United States on the terms of 
article 5. I could not, therefore, tell yet 
what form the proposed Pact would take. 
That would depend on what Congress 
would pass. If the text was weakened. His 
Majesty’s Government would themselves 
have to reconsider the situation; any 
weakening opened very serious prospects 
for this country; His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment could not undertake an obligation and 
again, perhaps, find themselves left alone 
for a year to face an aggressor. Article 5 
of the Pact was in fact absolutely vital. 
My information was that the same pre¬ 
occupations were felt by the French 
Government. In all these circumstances I 
considered that the right thing for us was 
to go slowly at this stage. A slow and 
steady approach might enable us to carry 
the United States Senate along with us 
and would also give time for other 
countries to consider the final text before 
coming to any definite conclusions. In 
reply to a question by M. Sadak, I said that 
I had been in agreement with the original 
text of article 5; but Mr. Aeheson had 
discussed the matter with Senators 
Vandenberg and Connallv, as a result of 
which a new text had been evolved which 
was feebler than the original. This was 
the cause of my disquiet. 

6. M. Sadak then enquired what I 
thought would be Norway’s reply to the 
Soviet offer of a non-aggression pact. I 
said that I thought it would be 
“ courteous.” Norway was in a difficulty 
over this matter; she was under pressure 
from Sweden to join the Scandinavian 
Neutrality Pact, a condition of which was 
that Norway should not be associated with 
any countries except the Scandinavian bloc, 
but she was also under pressure from 
Russia. I myself was convinced that 
Norway would take the same admirable line 
that Turkey had taken in the last few years 
and would stand up to Russian pressure; 
but time would be needed and Norway 
could not ignore the difficulties created for 
her by her Swedish and Danish friends. 
I added that mv personal impression was 
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that Swedish pressure on her neighbour 
would be relaxed in the future. This was 
another argument in favour of going slow 
and waiting until it had been seen what 
came out of the Washington discussions. 

7. M. Sadak then developed the Turkish 
point of view on the Atlantic Pact. He 
said that, whether Turkey was in the Pact 
or outside it. the Turkish Government con¬ 
sidered that the conclusion of the Pact was 
of vital importance. Such a Pact covering 
Western Europe would undoubtedly lighten 
the weight which Turkey carried, almost 
alone, in Eastern Europe. He agreed that 
the changes in the draft, which had been 
reported in the press, would have dangerous 
results from which Russia alone would 
profit. Even delay would be to Russia s 
advantage. In his opinion the Soviet L nion 
was at this moment passing through some¬ 
thing of an internal crisis. The situation 
in Yugoslavia was also very complicated ; 
and there were difficulties in other satellite 
countries. If the non-Communist countries 
of Europe could get together, this would 
have a big effect on the Soviet bloc. L n- 
fortunately many Western countries seemed 
to ignore the dangers of the situation and 
to count too much upon assistance from the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
instead of organising their own defences. 
He had recently asked the Belgian Minister 
for Finance how much Belgium was 
spending on defence. The reply had been ; 

“ 8 per cent, of our budget.” The Belgian 
Minister had been shocked and surprised 
when M. Sadak had told him that Turkey 
had devoted 50 per cent, of her budget for 
the last ten years to defence expenditure. 
The fact was that some of these other 
countries, which were much richer than 
Turkey, should move faster. So far as 
Turkey was concerned, however, she waited 
impatiently for the conclusion of the At¬ 
lantic Pact: and this led him to raise with 
me the proposal that the conclusion of the 
Pact should be accompanied by the issue 
of a declaration covering the position of 
Turkey and Greece and perhaps of other 
countries not in the Pact. He asked me to 
develop my thinking on this matter. 

8. I dealt firstly with the question of 
the speed-up of defence arrangements 
among the Western European Powers. I 
could tell the Minister, in very great con¬ 
fidence, that the Brussels Powers had 
agreed to prepare a complete and co¬ 
ordinated study of the financial and 
economic aspects of their proposals for 
defence and that a definite plan was in 


course of preparation. The delay so far 
had not in fact been so much on the military 
side as because of economic difficulties. 
Sufficient consideration had not yet been 
given to the impact of military planning on 
the economic field. The Finance Ministers 
were now to meet and settle these matters. 
We had decided to work on similar lines 
to those adopted in respect of the Marshall 
Plan—namely to help ourselves in so far 
as we could and to seek aid from the United 
States to meet those requirements which 
could not be met from our own resources. 

9. As to the proposed declaration in 
respect of countries not concerned in the 
Atlantic Pact, I would like first to consider 
the case of Italy. I had been against the 
inclusion of Italy in the Pact. The reason 
was not because I was against Italy any 
more than I was against Greece or Tur¬ 
key—but because 1 was convinced that we 
would be better advised to create a well- 
organised nucleus before widening our 
organisation and thus diffusing our poten¬ 
tial resources. I had told the Italian 
Government that it was not politics or pres¬ 
tige that should govern our thinking on this 
matter but the strictly practical issues The 
United States, however, which had a large 
Italianate population, were anxious to do 
something about Italy. The difference had 
not yet been resolved but the latest position 
was' that the United States Government 
seemed to hope that this particular 
difference would be solved by the European 
Powers in discussion among themselves. 
The French had also been keen to bring 
Italy in. and we had, therefore, been under 
considerable pressure. 1 here had. however, 
been another reason for our opposition. If 
the Pact were too wide at the beginning, 
we had felt that there would be a greater 
danger of the United States Congress not 
accepting it. We had to bear in mind that 
this was the first time that the United 
States Senate had been called upon to vote 
on the acceptance of obligations covering 
so wide a field. These were the practical 
issues upon which our conclusions had been 
based. But there was another aspect to the 
problem and we had felt that there was a 
danger that the position of Italy, Greece 
and Turkey might be weakened if nothing 
was said about them. \\ e had, therefore, 
made this proposal of a declaration to the 
United States Government, whose first re¬ 
action had been _ that, if those three 
countries were to be coveted in such a 
declaration, Persia should also be included. 
The matter had not vet been settled and 
was still under study. 1 did not know 
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what was the present American view. I. 
appreciated that there was a serious danger 
that, if the declaration was not in firm 
language, we might perhaps weaken the 
position of Turkey and Greece under the 
Truman declaration and in the case of 
Turkey under the Anglo-Turkish Alliance. 
It was important that the United States 
Senate should not be given a chance to side¬ 
step the Truman doctrine and the proposed 
declaration might give them an opening to 
do so. The Truman doctrine had not 
perhaps been as specific as we would have 
liked; but it had produced results and a 
great deal of aid in arms and other 
materials had in fact been sent out by the 
Americans. I did not think that the 
administration in Washington had any 
intention of back-pedalling on this. But 
there were dangers; the present position 
was a delicate one and it was essential that 
we should all maintain the closest contact. 
It struck me that perhaps his Excellency 
might instruct the Turkish Ambassador in 
Washington to keep in touch with His 
Majesty’s Ambassador and the representa¬ 
tives of the other countries engaged in 
negotiating upon the Pact in order that 
they should be apprised from day to day 
of Turkish reactions. This would be a 
helpful way of avoiding delays. 

10. M. Sadak agreed with this proposal 
and I imagine that he will issue the appro¬ 
priate instructions in due course. He said 
that he had already asked his Ambassador 
in Washington to speak to the State De¬ 
partment about the dangers of a weak 
declaration. He entirely shared my point 
of view on this matter. Turkey had a 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain and 
she also had the support of the Truman 
declaration. It was a little difficult to see 
what further declaration could be made 
which would strengthen Turkey’s position. 
He had, therefore, asked his Ambassador 
in Washington to inform the State Depart¬ 
ment that the Turkish Government wished 
to have a chance to study any declaration 
proposed and to offer their comments 
upon it. 

11.1 said that my thinking went even 
further; there was not only a danger of 
not strengthening the present position, but 
of actually weakening it. Any compromise 
declaration, such as the French Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, might favour, might 
produce a final result not in the least 
in line with our intentions. There was 
also another consideration. I had felt 
that a great success had been achieved 
when the United States Government had 
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been induced to enunciate the Truman 
doctrine. While that doctrine stood, 
Turkey received a proper priority for the 
arms delivered to her It was, therefore, 
possible that any further declaration might 
weaken not only the political position but 
also Turkey’s priority for supplies. 

12. In conclusion, I said that this whole 
matter required the closest study. I would 
go into it again and keep in touch with the 
Turkish Ambassador here. Moreover, Sir 
Oliver Franks would be asked to keep in 
touch with his Turkish colleague in 
Washington and there would be full con¬ 
sultation before any final text was agreed. 

13. The Turkish Minister said that he 
had a further important point to make on 
this matter. He desired my frank opinion 
as to whether I thought that, in thinking 
of such a declaration, there had been any 
hint on the American side of a desire to 
weaken the Truman doctrine. I replied 
that the idea of a declaration had not been 
an American idea ; I did not think that 
the State Department wished to get out of 
the implications of the Truman doctrine. 
In fact, however, whatever our intentions 
had been, the danger of weakening existed. 
I thought perhaps that the only safe way 
would he so to draft the new declaration 
that it referred both to the treaty of 
alliance with the United Kingdom and to 
the Truman doctrine. I did not want to 
weaken either of these bastions of Turkish 
security; but if we had a declaration 
alluding specifically to these two bastions 
we might have our existing policy ratified 
by the Senate and confirmed by the other 
Powers who were parties to the Atlantic 
Pact. The Anglo-Turkish Treaty exists. 
The Truman doctrine also exists. The 
danger was that intervention by the Senate 
might cause a weakening of the position. 
On the other hand, if we could get a good 
declaration through the Senate, that would, 
of course, have great advantages. The 
continuance of the policy enunciated by the 
President would not be dependent upon 
the election of any new President and the 
declaration might be co-terminous with the 
Pact itself. 

14. M. Sadak appreciated this point and 
then said that he had two further points 
to put to me, which he would state with 
the frankness which had characterised all 
our exchanges. The Turkish Government 
had, he said, been told that the present 
Pact was designed on a geographical basis. 
The Turkish Government did not, there¬ 
fore, ask to adhere to it: but if Italy were 
included, that would change the situation. 

b* 2 
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Italy was not a North Atlantic State, and 
in practice a new demarcation line would 
be drawn from Scandinavia to Italy. He 
had noted that the discussions on European 
Union also provided the same line of 
demarcation. Moreover, he understood 
that there was a proposal for a new 
Ministerial Committee under the O.E.E.C. 
which had the same line of demarcation. 
The creation of this new concept might 
have certain practical effects; it must cer¬ 
tainly have psychological effects on Turkey 
and other countries excluded from this 
area. Europe to-day was divided by the 
Iron Curtain. Must it also be divided by 
a new line ? It would be difficult for 
Turkey to understand why Italy should 
figure in a North Atlantic Pact and why 
Turkey should be excluded from a Euro¬ 
pean Union. Perhaps some other names 
were required ? The second point that the 
Minister wished to raise concerned the 
possibility of a further pact for that part 
of Europe which was not covered by the 
North Atlantic project. Turkey hoped 
that the North Atlantic Pact would soon 
be ratified by Congress. He had observed 
that in my recent speech in Parliament the 
problems of the Near East had figured very 
largely. Did I have in mind any ideas 
regarding a system for that area, after the 
Atlantic Pact had been concluded ? He 
asked for a very confidential expression of 
my opinion on this matter which he would 
treat with the very greatest confidence. 

15. I told the Minister that the last 
thing I wished to see was a world divided. 
Ever since I had come to the Foreign Office 
I had struggled for what I would term 
“continuity of organisation,” a gradual 
building-up of the good forces of the world. 
A beginning had to be made somewhere 
and I had felt that the first, and perhaps 
the most powerful, possibility was some 
combination of the United States, Canada 
and Western Europe. But the Middle East 
was also vital. I had already spoken upon 
this matter to Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
Pakistani Prime Minister. I was convinced 
that there was a great role to be played by 
Turkey and Pakistan and, if we could get 
Egypt on the right lines, by Egypt too. 
The Middle Eastern States were weak but 
a new State of 70 millions had emerged in 
Pakistan and, with Turkey in the north 
providing a bridge between Europe and 


Asia, there was a great possibility of use¬ 
ful expansion. 1 felt that if arrangements 
could be made for Turkey to be associated 
in some way with Western Union—and 
this was by no means excluded since we 
were planning to move stage by stage— 
Turkey could provide the link between the 
West and the Middle East ; and I believed 
that this would lead to the creation of a 
great new area of prosperity from the 
Eastern Mediterranean down to India. 
This area had oil and there were irriga¬ 
tion schemes for its development; the desert 
would bloom and the peoples would lead 
happy and prosperous lives. But the first 
problem was that of security; this great 
scheme could not be tackled unless security 
could be provided. Mr. Marshall’s Har¬ 
vard speech had given me the opening 
His Excellency must believe that the build¬ 
ing of an organisation in Western Europe 
was not intended in any sense to create a 
line of demarcation. It was just the 
starting point for a great expansion which 
I envisaged as stretching ultimately down 
to South-East Asia, in which area we were 
already making a beginning with organisa¬ 
tion. This had been my first aim and 
it was still my aim. This had been in my 
mind when I had pleaded wfith the United 
States, when this country w'as financially 
unable to do more, to go to the assistance 
of Turkey and Greece. Turkey was a key 
point in this scheme of things; and I 
believed that, if we could create this great 
organisation, the peace of the world would 
be assured. 

16. M. Sadak thanked me for this frank 
exposition of my thoughts. He assured me 
that I could count on Turkey’s best aid for 
my policy and that Turkey’s policy was, 
and would continue to be. alongside that of 
the United Kingdom. I told M. Sadak 
that 1 had always had great confidence in 
Turkey. There had been real under¬ 
standing between us. He could be assured 
that, when the Atlantic Pact was through, 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
would study the next step. Progress might 
be slow. We had to carry our peoples with 
us. We would hold on to our present 
friends together and try to make new ones; 
and so real progress could be made. 

I am. &e. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Turkey and the Council of Europe 

Mr. Bevin to Sir D. Kelly ( Angora ) 


(No. 60. Confidential) Foreign Office. 
Sir, '20th April , 1949. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to call on 
nie to-dav in order to raise the subject 
of Turkey’s inclusion in the Council of 
Europe. He said that he had already dis¬ 
cussed the matter a little wffiile ago with 
Sir William Strang, but now 7 wished to 
emphasise to me personally the great 
importance w r hich his Government attached 
to being made a member of the Council. 
He said that he hoped that His Majesty’s 


Government would support the candidature 
of the Turkish Government. I told his 
Excellency that, having just returned from 
the United States, I had not given the 
matter much thought, but I would make a 
study of it and would let him know 7 -when 
I reached a conclusion. 

2. I am sending a copy of this des¬ 
patch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Washington. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


H 4841/1051/44 No. 5 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
TURKISH MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(1) Atlantic Pact; (2) European Situation; (3) Council of Europe 

Mr. Bevin to Sir D. Kelly ( Angora ) 


U'o. 74. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

6 tk May, 1949. 

t had a visit this morning Hum the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
j • feadak, who has been spending a few 
oays in London on his return home from 
New York. He asked me whether 1 had 
a 0ything to say to him about the position 
^ 'i urkey in the security system which the 
rj ®stern Powers were in process of creating, 
firkish public opinion had been deeply 
Appointed that Turkey had not been 
deluded among the signatories of the 
N-tlantic Pact and when he returned to 
Afigora lie would be expected to make some 

* atenient about the results of his visits to 
afi S C0Untr >- an< ^ ^ le United States so as to 
' eviatc public anxiety. I explained to 

* ‘ ‘ ft dak that we and the Americans had 
jju? e as far as w 7 e could at the moment in 
girding the interests of Turkey. 
j . en Hr. Aeheson and I had made our 

^rations about Turkey at the time the 
« Atlantic Pact was published, he 
i d be sure that they had received the 
st '2 r a Pproval of our respective chiefs of 
off * *^ s ** was - Turkey was much better 
under the Truman doctrine, which 


ensured for her a substantial and regular 
How of American supplies, than she would 
have been if she had subscribed to the 
Atlantic Pact, in which case she would 
have had to take her place in the queue of 
those awaiting congressional approval for 
the supply of military equipment under the 
Pact. The important point to w r hich to 
look forward now was the ratification of 
tiie Pact by Congress and it was essential 
that nothing should be done or said to 
make Mr. Aeheson s task any more difficult. 
We should all be particularly careful what 
w r e said in public lest we overstrain the 
goodwill of Congress. M. Sadak said that 
he was well aware of this. M. Aeheson had 
spoken to him in much the samp sense and 
he would certainly bear our injunctions in 
mind. Could I. however, assure him that, 
as soon as the Atlantic Pact had been 
ratified, the position of Turkey, so far as 
security was concerned, would be re¬ 
examined? I told M. Sadak that I would 
make no promise to him but that I had 
everv hope that Turkey would find satis¬ 
faction in due course. 

2. M. Sadak then remarked that there 
had been a great improvement in the 
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general European situation during the past 
year. 1 said that I agreed with him. The 
atmosphere was quite different to what it 
had been a year ago and the change was 
particularly noticeable in France. We 
must continue to follow a firm and cautious 
policy towards Russia and make sure of 
not being lulled into a false sense of 
security. To a question about rumours of 
an improvement in the situation in Greece. 
I said that there had been a great deal of 
talk about “ peace offers ” flying about and 
that it was no doubt all a part of the peace 
offensive. 

3. His Excellency also asked me to con¬ 
firm his understanding of the position 
reached so far as Turkey was concerned in 


the deliberations of the Council of Europe, 
namely, that the Turkish application for 
membership of the Council would fall to be 
considered by the Committee of Ministers 
under article 4 of the Statute. I said that 
this was so and that I did not think that 
the Turkish Government need fear that 
there would be any obstacle in the way of 
their joining the Council. I thought it 
might be possible for the Committee of 
Ministers to invite them to join the Council 
before the session of the Assembly at Stras¬ 
bourg in August. 

4. A copy of this despatch has been sent 
to Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN 


R ?515 1891/44 No. 6 

TURKEY: PRESENTATION OF CREDENTIALS BY HIS MAJESTY’S 

AMBASSADOR 

Sir A. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 3 Oth May) 


(No. 114. Confidential) 

Light A ngoru, 

Sir, 21 st May , 1949 

I have the honour, with reference to your 
despatch (Xmj 3 44D(17 49)) of 14th 
April. 1949. to inform you that I presented 
to the President of the Turkish Republic 
on 2i)th instant the Letters accrediting me 
as His Majesty’s Ambassador in Turkey 
together with the Letters of Recall of my 
predecessor, Sir David Kelly. 

2. The President received me most 
cordially and kept me for half-an-hour in 
conversation. In the absence of M. Sadak, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was 
indisposed, the Secretary-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. M. Fuad 
C’arim. was present and repeated when 
necessary in Turkish what I had said in 
my loudest French, since the President is 
very deaf and does not carry any electrical 
contraption so popular amongst many of 
his countrymen. 

3. The President enquired at once about 
The King’s health and was evidently most 
happy to hear that His Majesty had made 
and was making substantial progress 
towards recovery. 

4. I conveyed to his Excellency a 
message from you expressing your goodwill 
and friendly feelings towards himself and 
this country. I said that I knew you felt 


that the British and the Turks had the 
quality of common sense in a high degree 
and that both peoples understood that they 
could and should be useful to one another. 
The President seemed to be most pleased 
and asked me to convey to you his thanks 
and to say that he wholeheartedly recipro¬ 
cated your feelings. 

5. He was anxious to hear whether there 
was any news about the intentions of the 
U.S.S.R. at the meeting which begins next 
Monday in Paris and he showed his relief 
when I said that, while the Western Powers 
would do everything in their power to 
arrive at an equitable and peaceful solution 
over Germany with the Soviet Government, 
they fully understood from experience that 
they could no longer place reliance on the 
spoken word nor did they intend to lose 
the initiative which they had now gained 
by the success of the air-lift, the conclusion 
of the Atlantic Pact and the counter¬ 
measures against the Russian blockade of 
Rerlin. 

6. The President then enquired about 
our policy and that of the United States 
regarding Yugoslavia, and said that he 
hoped we would be able to win Tito over 
to our side. He expressed approval of our 
tactics in not trying to proselytise the 
Marshal from his ideological beliefs but 
rather to win him gradually by practical 
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means, such as by giving certain financial 
assistance and encouraging the exchange of 
food-stuffs and materials. 

7. The Anglo-French alliance was 
referred to by the President and his 
Excellency showed his satisfaction on hear¬ 
ing that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Anglo-French-Turkish 
Treaty of 1939 was still in operation. The 
Prime Minister, M. G final tay, whom I 
visited this morning, also questioned me on 
this subject and was obviously pleased 
when I gave him the same assurance. 

8. The President expressed admiration 
of the manner in which His Majesty’s 
Government were handling the inter¬ 
national situation and for traditional 
British constitutional practice. He felt 
happy in the belief that not only His 
Majesty’s Government but His Majesty’s 
Opposition shared the same sentiments 
towards Turkey. 

9. The Prime Minister covered in the 
course of our conversation more or less the 
same ground as the President. I congratu¬ 
lated him on his speech in the Grand 
National Assembly last week and said that 
it might have been made, so far as demo¬ 
cratic principles were concerned, bv a mem¬ 
ber of His Majesty’s Government. He 
spoke in specially warm terms (through an 
interpreter, as he speaks no French) of 
your work in the handling of all types of 
men and he asked me to convey to vou his 
cordial greeting. The question of trade 
was not raised either bv the President or 


Prime Minister but I took an opportunity 
of saying to the latter that His Majesty’s 
Government hoped that there would be a 
noticeable increase in production in this 
country and particularly in agriculture. 
I added that we should like to buy more 
from Turkey but we could not afford to pay 
prices far beyond that which would procure 
for us the same products in our Common¬ 
wealth or elsewhere. The Prime Minister 
said he thoroughly appreciated the point 
and that the Government were doing all 
they could to make themselves the agricul¬ 
tural machinery required, or to procure it 
from abroad. 

10. I did not mention to either the 
President or the Prime Minister the 
disappointment that was felt in London at 
Turkey's voting at Lake Success against 
the Anglo-Italian compromise proposal 
about Libya. I felt that I should reserve 
my remarks on this subject for M. Sadak, 
for he might not appreciate my criticising 
foreign policy behind his back on my first 
arrival in this country. 

11. The President terminated my talk 
with him by repeating his faith in the 
Anglo-Turkish friendship, and saying that 
he felt sure that I would carry on the use¬ 
ful work which Sir David Kelly had done 
at this post. At the end of the audience 
I presented the members of the staff of His 
Majesty’s Embassy. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


R 6674/1015/44 No. 7 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY 


Views of M. Celal Bayar 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Be tin. 


(No. 162. Confidential) Angora , 

Sir, 5 th July, 1949. 

I have the honour to inform you that, 
although M. Celal Bayar, the leader of the 
Opposition Democratic Party, does not 
normally go out socially, I was able to meet 
him recently at a private dinner given by 
nay Press Counsellor and to discuss 
Turkish affairs with him. 

2. The recent publications of the Govern¬ 
ment’s draft proposals for a new Electoral 
Law, which, you will remember, is one of 
the chief desiderata of the Democratic 
p arty, gave me an opportunity of asking 


(Received Ilf A July) 

M. Bayar his opinion on this matter. He 
began by saving that, as the draft appears 
to fulfil the Democrats’ demand for 
“judicial guarantee" (the supervision of 
the elections by judges), it would appear 
to be all that the Opposition could want. 
He subsequently modified this, however, in 
giving his version of the general elections in 
July 1946. He said that his party had 
then been given promises stronger than any 
they had had since, that the elections would 
be fairly held, and in fact at the beginning 
the Republican Party behaved honestly. 
But when they realised they were losing, 
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according to M. Bavar, orders came from 
Angora to beat up the Democrats’ support¬ 
ers and to falsify the voting; these orders 
came from President Inonii himself, and 
therefore the Democrats could not even now 
be certain that the next elections would be 
fairly conducted if the Republican Party 
thought that it was losing. 

3. It is I think, and M. Bayar implied 
as much, Turkish Government officials 
whom the Democrats are afraid of in this 
matter of elections, as the Opposition are 
entirely unable to believe that the Govern¬ 
ment official will ever change his spots. 

4. On the question of communism and 
the Kurdish problems in East Turkey, 
M. Bayar expressed his confidence that 
there was no danger of communism here. 
When I warned him of the penetrative 
power of the Communists and of the 
necessity of being on guard against them, 
M. Bayar admitted that there were Com¬ 
munist cells in the east, but claimed that 
there was less danger in eastern than in 
western Turkey. He explained this by 
pointing out that in the east the Turkish 
population has contacts with the Caucasian 
population on the other side of the border 
and is, therefore, aware how much worse off 
people in Russia are. He might also have 
added that the towns of western Turkey 
provide the half-baked intellectual who is 
so useful to the Communists, and who must 
be a very rare bird in the east. 

5. Turning to the Kurdish question 
M. Bayar said that although Kurdish 
nationalist elements were active in the 
eastern vilayets he did not think that they 
were strong enough to support a Kurdish 
movement. He was. however, somewhat 


uncertain on this matter and, as he left, he 
expressed a wish to discuss it again with 
my Press Counsellor. 

6. As regards the economic organisation 
of the country, M. Bayar was at pains to 
deny the theory that because he had built 
State factories when he was Minister of 
Economy he was, therefore, a champion of 
etatisme. In fact, he said, his party wanted 
to abolish the Government monopolies and 
to transfer the factories to private enter¬ 
prise. They did not, however, propose to 
allow private capitalists to make excessive 
profits and they appreciated the necessity 
for a reformed system of taxation. 

7. On the subject of relations between 
Turkey and Greece, recently so childishly 
disturbed by a football match in Athens, 
M. Bayar said that his party were fully 
aware of the necessity of maintaining 
friendship with Greece and criticised the 
way the present Government had dealt with 
the incident. 

8. Though I found M. Bayar pleasant 
and intelligent, he did not strike me as a 
forceful leader. He does not seem to have 
any real programme, and among his follow¬ 
ers there are few with the makings of a 
Cabinet minister. All the energies of his 
party seem to be concentrated on defeat¬ 
ing their political opponents and I suspect 
that, if they are returned to power in 1950. 
their policy will be found to be indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of their predeces¬ 
sors. 

9. I am sending a copv of this despatch 
to the B.M.E.O. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


7 W 1085/1072/170 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 


Accession of Turkey to 

Mr. Be pin to Sir N. 

(No. 106. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 11/A July, 1949. 

The Turkish Ambassador called to see 
me to-day when he said that M. Sadak 
was seriously worried about the arrange¬ 
ments for Turkey’s accession to the Council 
of Europe. He thought that there existed 
some misunderstanding between Paris and 


the Council of Europe 

Charles (Angora) 

London. He understood that I had put a 
proposal to the other nine Governments 
whereby agreement might be reached to 
send Turkey an informal indication in 
advance that she would in fact receive a 
formal invitation to join as soon as the 
Committee of Ministers met on 8th August. 
This was all very well so far as it went, 
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but he did not think it would place the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs in a 
very happy position. If M. Sadak had to 
wait for the invitation until 8th August 
it would hardly be possible for him to 
attend the Committee of Ministers himself 
with dignity. In the meantime the 
Ambassador had heard from the Turkish 
Ambassador in Paris that M. Schuman had 
put forward a somewhat different proposal 
which would be much more acceptable to 
Turkey. This proposal was to the effect 
that, if the ten Governments agreed, he, 
M. Schuman, as the representative of the 
host Government and consequently Presi¬ 
dent designate, should send a definite invi¬ 
tation to Turkey in advance to deposit her 
instrument of accession so that by the time 
the Ministers met on 8th August Turkey 
would in fact have already acceded and 
all that would be required would be a 
formal confirmation of the Committee of 
Ministers, which might take half an hour, 
after which M. Sadak would enter the 
Chamber. 

2. I said I had received no such pro¬ 
posal from the French Government. In mv 
own proposals I had been doing my best to 


meet the position of Turkey and I had not 
yet heard whether even these would be 
acceptable to the other Governments. I 
was pressing them for a reply. I could not 
say whether a scheme on the lines which 
the Ambassador attributed to M. Schuman 
would be practicable under the terms of 
the Statute and therefore I could not say 
what altitude I should adopt towards it. 
I would, however, instruct the Department 
to find out from the French Government 
what line in fact they were taking, and if I 
received such a proposal from M. Schuman 
I would, of course, study it. • 

3. The Ambassador persisted in his view 
that mv own proposals would not be ade¬ 
quate to satisfy M. Sadak and Turkish 
public opinion, and he subsequently pressed 
the Department very hard to look with 
favour on a solution which would enable 
the Turkish instrument of accession to be 
deposited before the Committee of 
Ministers met. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at Paris 
and Athens. 

I am. &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 9998/10344 89 No. 9 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER 

Turkish-Syrian Relations 


Mr. Bevin to Mr 

(No. 128. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 16/A A ugust, 1949. 

In the course of our conversation in 
Strasbourg on 13th August about the situa¬ 
tion in the Middle East, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister said that since Field- 
Marshal Zaim had been in power he had 
sent to M. Sadak warm assurances of his 
desire for friendly relations with Turkey. 
He had also asked the Turkish Government 
to send a Military Mission to Damascus, 
and had suggested training courses and 


Man ( Damascus ) 

other facilities for Syrian officers in 
Turkey. 

2. M. Sadak said that he thought it 
would be unnecessarily spectacular and 
provocative to the Hashemite States to 
establish a large Military Mission in 
Damascus. He had therefore agreed to 
send a Turkish General only and had asked 
him to report on the desirability of having 
a Turkish Military Mission in Syria. He 
was still awaiting this report. 

I am. Ac. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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R 9205/1015/44 No. 10 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY 
Relations between the People’s Republican Party and the Democrat Party 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Attlee. ( Received '2§th September) 


(No. 208. Confidential) Anaora, 

Sir. 9 th September , 1949. 

You will be aware from my recent 
political summaries that the relations 
between the two main parties, the People’s 
Republican Party (P.R.P.) and the Demo¬ 
crat Party (D.P.) have become abnormally 
acrimonious in recent months. The period 
of increased tension began with the open¬ 
ing of the Democrat Party Congress on 
20th June and if inter-party bickering is 
now slightly less, that is to be attributed 
chiefly to the advent of the summer siesta 
season. The campaign is likely to be 
renewed in the autumn and to boil briskly 
until the elections which are due next 
summer. The present lull is thus a suitable 
opportunity to examine the situation. 

2. The basic difficulty confronting the 
Turks is that Ataturk’s regime was a one- 
party dictatorship. This meant that the 
civil service and the army was at the service 
of the P.R.P., and that opposition to the 
P.R.P. meant opposition to Turkey and 
therefore treason. The Liberal Party of 
Fethi Bey in 1931, although it was itself a 
creation of Atatiirk’s, found this difficulty 
insuperable : opposition to the Government 
and treason were too nearly synonymous 
and the Liberal Party was dissolved. Fif¬ 
teen years later President Inonii tried the 
same experiment again. He is too intelli¬ 
gent really to have hoped the path would 
be easy : his countrymen, however, seem to 
have been much tew sanguine. The P.R.P. 
leaders and supporters seem astonished 
that an opposition should oppose them; 
and they are hurt that patriots like them¬ 
selves should be abused in the press. Simi¬ 
larly. the Democrats seem surprised that 
the whole administrative machine has not 
overnight renounced its habit of sup¬ 
pressing opposition; and they seem to think 
that an opposition has only to offer itself 
at an election to be voted into power. If 
that did not happen, the elections must have 
been rigged. 

3. The foregoing paragraph contains the 
germs of the disputes of the last three 
years. The D.P. are convinced that the 
1946 elections were rigged, that the admini¬ 
stration exerts pressure against D.P. 


members in a variety of little ways and that 
the P.R.P’s fair words cannot be accepted 
at their face value—and their face value is 
that of pure gold—so long as the old gang 
remain in the Cabinet, the provincial 
governorates, the prefectures and the gen¬ 
darmerie. 

4. The rank and file of the P.R.P., on the 
other hand, observe in their opponents a 
total lack of experience, a penchant for 
personal insult and rabble-rousing, and find 
no difficulty in convincing themselves that 
the country, beset with so many difficulties, 
would go to the dogs if they, the P.R.P.. 
were to give up power, at any rate in the 
next few years. The more enlightened 
P.R.P. leaders do not go so far as this and 
some of them are probably at heart 
genuinely democratic, in the English sense, 
but their control on their followers is by no 
means perfect. 

5. Such was the state of mind of the 
parties when the D.P. Congress opened. 
Being convinced that the country was 
solidly behind them and that fair elections 
would assure them of office, the democrats 
have long made the revision of the electoral 
law their main plank. The Government are 
producing a new T law and might have taken 
the wind out of the Democrat’s sails. The 
latter, therefore, contrived an ingenious 
bomb: it was resolved at the congress that 
if the P.R.P. broke the law by rigging the 
elections the D.P. would have the right of 
“ legitimate self-defence.” by which it was 
assumed they meant that one breach of the 
law was worth another and the law they 
would choose to break would be that for¬ 
bidding assault and battery. I have, how¬ 
ever, been assured by a prominent member 
of the party that they had no intention to 
resort to forceful measures. This resolution 
has become known, untranslatably, as 
the 41 Oath of National Hostility,” i.e., the 
declaration that the nation would be hostile 
to anyone who broke the law by rigging the 
elections. 

6. It is this resolution which has touched 
off the bitter quarrels of the spring and 
summer because the P.R.P. promptly inter¬ 
preted the oath as an incitement to insur¬ 
rection and announced that any disorders 
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would be firmly suppressed. Thereupon a 
campaign of mud-slinging began. By 
Western standards it is all rather childish 
and the capacity of apparently honest men 
to believe the most fantastic rumours about 
their opponents seems to be unlimited. 
The press is remarkably free but its stan¬ 
dards are not high and as a result tempers 
were getting short. 

7. President Inonii undoubtedly regards 
it as his duty to guide and educate the 
people as well as to rule them. Already in 
1947 he had intervened when the party 
quarrels began to grow too bitter and now 
he again decided to act. He made an 
extensive tour of the H£gean region, 
believed to be the stronghold of the Oppo¬ 
sition and pleaded for calm and order in 
speech after speech in the market places, 
on the roadsides and in cafes : the citizens 
should differ without hating one another 
and they should trust the Government to 
play fair. 

8. The Opposition press analysed the 
President’s speeches word by word, and 
duly found what it was looking for— 
proof that the President was speaking not 
as Head of the State, but as head of the 
Republican Party and that his tour was the 
opening of the electoral campaign. This. 
I should judge, is far from the truth, but 
the attacks on the President are continuing. 

9. The Democrat Party, backed by the 
bulk of the press in the large towns, 
declines to believe that the Government is 
sincere in promising that the next elections 
will be fair, maintains that pressure is 
exercised on its members, particularly bv 
petty officials and gendarmes in the villages, 
and is ready to believe any rumour or accu¬ 
sation which supports its belief that Presi¬ 
dent Inonii and the P.R.P. intend to remain 
in power, by hook or by crook, and to 
govern Turkey as a one-partv State with a 
small impotent Opposition added for the 
benefit of Liberals in London and Washing¬ 
ton. One prominent Democrat has stated 
that what he and his friends desired was 
for the people to feel confidence in their 
power to change the Government by consti¬ 
tutional means. He did not feel that to be 
possible at present. The faults of Turkish 
administration are obvious even to Turks 
and the Democrats probably genuinely do 
feel they could do better, despite their 
^experience. To feel able to save the 
country and be denied, bv trickerv. as thev 
s ay, the chance to try. explains the sense of 
frustration and the bad temper of the 
democrats. 


10. The P.R.P., on the other hand, 
besides having no confidence that the Demo¬ 
crats are capable of governing, contains 
many honest diehards who believe in 
paternalism of the Ataturk type, many 
others who have a stake in their party’s 
fortunes and others who simply cannot con¬ 
template the fall from office of the party 
that created modern Turkey and guided it 
through so many troubles. 

11. The crisis will come when general 
elections are held next summer. If the 
P.R.P. win. the Democrats will not believe 
the elections were fair; they will not accept 
defeat with good grace and a sporting cheer 
for the victors; there may well be bloodshed. 
I think the trouble may be serious though I 
have faith in the good sense, the discipline 
and the patriotism of the Turk. Moreover, 
the army and the gendarmerie will obey 
orders. Nevertheless, the use of force 
inside Turkey's borders, even if only on a 
mild scale, will upset Turkey’s friends and 
comfort her enemies. 

12. On the other hand, if the Democrats 
win. not only the new Ministers (with one 
or two exceptions) but even the Deputies in 
the Assembly will be inexperienced and 
untrained. And I do not know whether 
they can he trusted not to make their 
administrative difficulties worse by dis¬ 
missing batches of the old hands on the 
ground that they served 1 he P.R.P. too well. 
They might even try to take revenge on the 
P.R.P. for the 44 pressure ” from which 
they say they themselves have suffered 
while in opposition. 

13. \\ hatever the result of the elections, 
therefore, Turkey seems likely to go 
through some difficult hours. Our policy 
must be to remain strictly neutral in the 
party war and to counsel moderation to 
both sides. When the new Government is 
elected, whatever side has won. we can, by 
dealing gentlv with it and by unobtrusive 
advice and help, make up for lack of expe¬ 
rience and help it to avoid excesses. 

14. I have said nothing about foreign 
policy as that is not an issue between the 
to main parties. It will remain the same 
whichever party is in power. 1 have also 
not mentioned the Nation’s Party. 
Although by defections from the D.P., the 
N.P. has a respectable number of Deputies 
in the present Assembly (and it is gaining 
support in some provincial areas) I do not 
think that as an organised political party 
it is strong ; nor do I think that, on present 
form, it will do well in the elections— 
whether they be fair or foul. As you know 
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the party tends to look eastward and back¬ 
ward rather than westward and forward, 
and it is suspected of xenophobia—a ten¬ 
dency which is probably stimulated by 
crypto-Communist elements. If it shows 
signs of strength, it will need careful 


watching and handling, but for the moment 
we need do no more than bear it in mind. 

15. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the B.M.E.O. 

I have. &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


R 11056/1051/44G No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

(a) The Middle East; (b) Security of Turkey 

Mr. Bevin to Sir N. Charles (A ngora) 


(No. 206. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, '23rd November, 1949. 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me 
yesterday in order, as he said, to pick up the 
threads of my conversation with M. Sadak 
in Paris about which I informed you in my 
despatch No. 190 of 10th November. He be¬ 
gan by asking me whether I had discussed 
the Middle East with M. Schuman and Mr. 
Acheson as I told M. Sadak that I might. 
I said that I had only spoken to them about 
the Middle East in the most general terms. 
I had told them how uneasy I was about 
it and of my conviction that it was one of 
the most fruitful areas for Communist in¬ 
filtration. I was now waiting to hear what 
their views were about a possible common 
policy, but I did not think that I would 
hear very much from the Americans, at any 
rate until the New Year. I said that I 
could not answer the Ambassador’s ques¬ 
tion as to whether the Americans were 
thinking of relations between the Arab 
States in terms of economics or politics. 
All I could say was that so far as we were 
concerned our motives in the Middle East 
were pure and that if we derived some 
economic advantages from maintaining 
our position there this was purely inci¬ 
dental. In any case we were determined 
to maintain our position. 

2. The Ambassador then turned to the 
situation of Turkey. I told him that our 
own position towards Turkey was of course 
governed by our Treaty of Alliance and 
that so far as the United States were con¬ 
cerned it was the Truman Doctrine which 
still held the field. I emphasised that 
Turkey was not included in the Atlantic 
Pact and that the discussions now being 
held between the Atlantic Pact Powers did 
not extend to the Eastern Mediterranean 


area. It might, however, be the case that 
after the Atlantic Pact Powers had made 
arrangements about the Western Medi¬ 
terranean some of them might wish to con¬ 
sider the problem of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, and my personal view was that if 
and when this should come to pass some 
sort of talks would probably be necessary 
with the Turkish General Staff. But even 
then I certainly did not envisage anything 
in the nature of “staff talks” in the 
accepted sense of the term. I said that I had 
not discussed the position of Turkey in any 
detail with Mr. Acheson. The Ambassador 
asked whether it was not the case that I 
had told M. Sadak in Paris that plans 
affecting the Eastern Mediterranean were 
included in the discussions now being held 
or about to be held under the Atlantic Pact. 
I denied this and said that all I had meant 
to convey to M. Sadak was that we could not 
in the last resort ignore the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. Everyone was aware of the 
traditional importance of this area to the 
United Kingdom. The Ambassador com¬ 
mented that mv remarks seemed to show 
that the prospect of Turkey obtaining the 
additional guarantees which she was seek¬ 
ing was rather remote. Meanwhile the 
Turkish Government wished to know where 
they stood and what were the intentions of 
the Western Powers. I replied that events 
moved quickly but that until we and the 
Americans had completed the work upon 
which we were now engaged I would not be 
able to say what our ultimate intentions as 
regards the security of Turkey might be. 
But we had already moved very fast and the 
Ambassador would no doubt agree that the 
existence of the Atlantic Pact in its present 
form brought many benefits to Turkey even 
though she was not included in it. 
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3. The interview ended by the Ambas¬ 
sador observing that Russian pressure on 
Turkey had increased lately. When l re¬ 
plied that I had not noticed this, he said 
that what had particularly disturbed him 
ha'd been the absence of any reference to 
Turkey or the Middle East generally in 
M. Malenkov’s recent speech. He had 
thought this omission very sinister. I told 


him that we would watch the position care¬ 
fully. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at Paris, 
Washington, Moscow. Athens, Cairo, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Amman, Tehran, 
Beirut and Jedda. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


R 11894/1022/44 No. 12 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-United States Policy towards Turkey and the Middle East 


Mr. Bevin to Sir . 

(No. 224. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 2\st December, 1949. 

The Turkish Ambassador called on me 
to-day. He began our conversation by 
referring to the recent talks between 
Mr. McGhee, the United States Under¬ 
secretary of State, and M. Sadak. and went 
on to say that he would be returning 
shortly to Angora where he would like to 
be able to inform M. Sadak of my views on 
a statement attributed to Mr. McGhee to 
the effect that Russia was now on the 
defensive and that in any event the Middle 
Eastern countries were now “communist 
proof.” M. Cevat A<;ikalin feared that 
this statement indicated a cooling off in 
the interest shown by the United States 
Government in the position of Turkey and 
the Middle East generally. Moreover, the 
statement did not represent the position 
accurately. The Turkish Government 
believed that Russia was still concentrating 
her interest on the Middle East and that 
if she did not see Great Britain and the 
United States behind Turkey, a situation 
would be created which she would try to 
exploit. 

2 I assured M. A<^ikalin in reply that 
the United States Government could be 
relied upon not to go back on the assurances 
which they had given, and that the Turkish 
Government could be confident that they 
would continue to receive the assistance 
promised them under the Truman Doctrine, 
which remained unchanged. If the Turkish 
Government continued to question the good 

faith of the United States, thev ran the 

* 

risk of bringing about precisely the result 
which they wanted to avoid. Congress was 
40676 * * 


. Charles ( Angora) 

a curious place; but once a decision had 
been taken in the Senate they could be 
trusted not to go back on it. It was true 
that a good deal of planning was still being 
carried out jointly with the United States. 
e.g., in connexion with the Atlantic Pact, 
but the Turkish Government could be sure 
that what had been decided would stand. 

3. I then informed the Ambassador of 
my recent conversation with Mr. Clapp, of 
the Economic Survey Mission, who, I said, 
had been very grateful for the help given 
by the Turkish representative. It was 
clear from my conversation with Mr. Clapp 
that the interest of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment in the Middle East had by no 
means diminished. As one who knew the 
Americans well I should like, I said, to 
give the Turkish Government some advice. 
It would be best to accept what was being 
done for them, and be thankful. If the 
Turkish Government asked too many ques¬ 
tions they might tend to lose the confidence 
of the countries who were helping them. 

4. M. Acikalin replied that the Turkish 
Government indeed appreciated the help 
which they had been given and that the 
United States Government knew how 
grateful they were. Nevertheless, the 
Turks knew Russia better than the Ameri¬ 
cans. In their view, if the Russians were 
to be kept in check, they must be shown 
more clearly than had hitherto been the 
case that Turkey had the United States 
behind her. Would it not be possible, 
therefore, for the United States to associate 
themselves with the Anglo-Franeo-Turkish 
Alliance? What Turkey needed was a 
common programme by which the United 

c 
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States would be linked more closely with 
the whole area. Great Britain and the 
United States had taken elaborate steps to 
defend the West, but the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment had the impression that in the Middle 
East the door was being left open. They 
were in fact seriously concerned over the 
present position and were anxious to have 
some clearer indication of Anglo-United 
States intentions in the Middle East. 

5. I informed the Ambassador in reply 
that the Middle East was being kept under 
close and constant review and that I made 
a point of informing myself closely about 
developments in the whole area. I did not 
believe that it would be possible to get 
Congress to approve United States partici¬ 
pation in a Middle East Treaty. They 
had gone a long way over the Atlantic Pact 
and would not wish to extend their com¬ 
mitments further now. The United States 
Government had made their attitude quite 
clear, and I was sure that any attempt to 
extract more formal commitments from 
them would fail. We should in any case 
remain in the closest touch with the United 
States over the whole question of the 


Middle East. No country had received 
closer backing than Turkey during the 
post-war period. If it was disquieting to 
Turkey that she could not get plans worked 
out in full, it was equally disquieting to 
His Majesty’s Government. With regard 
to his request that we should give 
the Turkish Government some advance 
indication or hint of how our policy in the 
Middle East was likely to develop as a 
result of discussions with the United States 
Government, I said that we could not agree 
to give mere hints of what our policy might 
be. Such hints might turn out to be mis¬ 
leading. We must wait until we had some¬ 
thing definite to say. All information 
possible had so far been given to the 
Turkish Government, through you, and we 
should certainly do our best to keep them 
closely informed in the future. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris and Cairo, and to the British 
Middle East Office in Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN TURKEY 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received '28th December) 


(No. 283. Confidential) A nkara , 

Sir, lftth December , 1949. 

With reference to Sir David Kelly's 
despatch No. 126 of 7th July, 1948, I have 
the honour to transmit to you herewith my 
report for 1949 on the leading personalities 
in Turkey. The delay in submitting it is 
due to the late receipt of the printed copies 
of my predecessor's report for 1948, without 
which it was impossible to compile this one. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure 

Lending Personalities in Turkey 

Ixdkx, 

1. Avikaiin, Cevrtt. 

2. Adalan, Sevket. 

3. Agaoglu. Siirevya. Mile. 

4. Agrali. Fuat. 

5. Akaygcn, Mehinet Finis. 

6. Akdur. Faik Zihni. 

7. Akoguz, General Ismail Hakki. 

8. Aksal, Ismail Rii$tu. 

9. Aksal ur, Izzet, General. 

10. Alatas, Dr. Ilulusi. 

11. Alt ay, Fahrettin, General. 

12. Altincnn, Sadik. Vice-Admiral. 

13. Aras, l)r. Tevfik Ru$tu. 

14. Arikan, Saffet. 

15. Artunkal, Ali, Riza, Lieutenant-General 

(retired). 

16. At ay. Falih Kifki. 

17. Atuner, Mehinet Esat. 

18. Bahan. Cihat. 

19. Balta, Tahsin Bckir. 

20. Banguoglu, Tahsin. 

21. Bnrlas, Cetnal Sait. 

22. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet. 

23. Bayar, Celal. 

24. Buydtir, Hiiseyin Ragip. 

25. Bavkurt, Caini. 

26. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet. 

27 Beie. Refet, General. 

28. Berko/, Mahmud, General, 

29 Bcvazit. Dr. Kemal. 

30. Birsol, Munir. 

31. Burge, Fazil Serafettin. 

32. Carim, Fuat. 

33. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General. 

34 Co$kan, Tahsin. 

35. Qakir. Husnu. 
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36. (j.’akinak, Fevzi, Field-Marshal. 

37. £akmak, Sefik, General. 

38. Day, Serri. 

39. Devrin. $inasi. 

40. Dicleli, Yedat. 

41. Deyrner, Sefik Husnu. 

42. Dogan, Zeki, General. 

43. Ebuzziya, Ziyad. 

44. Ekin, Cavit. 

45. Engin, Fahri, Admiral. 

46. Ergin, Sait Naci. 

47. Erim, Nibafc. 

48. Firisirg, Emin. 

49. Erkin, Feriduni Cemal. 

50. Esendal, Memduh Sevket. 

51. Earner. Ahmet, SiikrQ. 

52. Etili. Ziya Gevher. 

53. Gerede, Hiisrev. 

54. Gokir, Muzaffer. 

55. Goksenin, Muzaffer, (leneral. 

56. dole. Munir Husref. 

57. Giilek, Kasim, 

58. Giinaltay, Semsettin. 

59. Giinduzalp. Mahmut Xedim. 

t»0. Gurman, Abdurrahman Nafiz, General. 

61. Hatipoglu, $evkit Re$it. 

62. Hikmet, Nazim. 

63. Hozar, Fait Hiiseyin. 

64. Ilkin. Xedini Yeysel. 

65. Inan. At if. 

66. Tneedavi, Cevdet Kerim. 

67. Inonii, I strict, General. 

68. Trmnk. Sadi. Dr. 

69. Karadeniz, Raif. 

70. Kara* smanoglu, Yakub Kadri. 

71. Kirdar, Lutfi. 

72. Koeak. Siikrii. 

73. Koken. Rahmi. 

74. Koperler, Tevfik Kamil. 

75. Kopriilii, Kemal. 

76. Kopriilii. Mehmet Fuat. 

77. Koraltan. Refik. 

78. Kurt oglu, Faik. 

79. Menderes. Adnan. 

80. Menemencioglu, Hasan. 

81. Menemencioglu, Ntiman. 

82. Muglali, Mustafa, General. 

88. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adi!. 

84. Nadi. Xadir. 

85. Nayraan, Esina, Mine. • 

86. Nisbay, Tzzettin Tugrul. 

87. Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurtcebe. 

88. Okan, $ukru, Admiral. 

89. Okmen, Miimtaz. 

90. 01 car, Dr. Kadri. 

91. Omurtag. General Salih. 

92. Onar. Siddik Sami. 

93. Oral, Cavit. 

94. Orbay, Hiiseyin Rauf. 

95. Orbay, Kazim, General. 

96. Orgiin, Thsan, General. 

97. Ongoren, Ibrahim Tali. 

98. O/alp, Kazim, General. 
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99. Ozdeniz, Necati, Vice-Admiral. 

100. Pcker, Reeep. 

101. Sadak, Neemettin. 

102. Saka, Hasan 
108. Saracoglu, Siikrii. 

104. Harper, Selim Rauf. 

105. Satir, Dr. Kemal. 

106. Sazak, Emin. 

107. Sertel, Sabiha. 

108. Sertel, Zekeriya. 

109. Sevuktekm, Kazim, (General. 

110. Siderman, Zeki. 

111. Sipahi, Emin Ali. 

112. Siren, Celal Sait. 

118. Hirer, Re$at ^emsettin. 

114. Sirmeu, Ali Fuat. 

115. Sokinen, Ihsan, General. 

116. Sokmensiier, ^ukrii. 

117. Sumer, Nurullah Esat. 

118. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi, 

119. Taray, Cemal Husmi. 

120. Tarhan, Ali Rann. 

121. Taskcnt, Kazim. 

122. Tecer, Ahmet Kutsi. 

123. Tengirsenk. Yusuf Kemal. 

124. Tinaz, Naei, General. 

125. Tinaztepe, Asim, General. 

126. Togay, Hultisi Fuat. 

127. Tovdemir, Cemal Cal lit, General. 

128. Tu&savul, Muzaffer, Lieutenant-General. 

129. Tiirel, Ali Riza. 

130. Ubaydin, Cemil. 

131. U<*aner, Fevzi, General. 

132. r nay din, Ru§en E§ref. 

133. Ulgen, Mehrnet Ali, Admiral. 

134. Tran, Hilmi 

135. Uz, Bentjet, Dr. 

136. UrgupHi, Suat Hayri. 

137. ITstun, Ahmet Cevafc. 

138. TJzel, Mehrnet Rtistu. 

139. Yal<;in, Hiiseyin Cahit. 

140. Yalman, Ahmet Emin. 

141. Yamut, Nuri, General. 

142. Yiicel, Hasan Ali. 

143. Zamangil, Cahit. 

144. Zorlu, Fatin Ru$tu. 


1, A^ikalin, Cevat 

Born 1898; studied at Galatasaray and graduated 
at Law Faculty of Geneva 1921, Acted as secre¬ 
tary to Financial and Economic Commission at 
Treaty of Lausanne 1923. In 1924 secretary in 
Warsaw, 1925 assistant to Chief Legal Adviser at 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1926 sent as Legal 
Adviser to Afghan Government. 1928 charge 
d'affaires in Prague. 1930 counsellor at Tehran. 
1931 transferred to Moscow. 1933 head of Second 
Department at Ministry for Foreign Affaire. In 1935 
Director-General of First Department. 1936 attended 
Montreux Conference. Given the rank of minister 
in February 1938. Sent to Antioch as Turkish High 
Commissioner in the Hatav prior to its incorporation 
in the Turkish State. Became deputy Secretary- 
General of the Ministry in 1939 Accompanied 
M Saracogln to Moscow in September-October 1939 
and made contacts with Allied Commandere-in-chief 
in Angora in October, and in 1940 at Aleppo and 
Haifa in company with members of the Turkish 
General Staff. In June 1941 went to Berlin to 
exchange ratifications of Turco-German Treaty of 
Friendship signed at Angora on 18th June, 1941. 
Appointed Turkish Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. in 
July 1942. In Julv 1943 recalled to Ankara to 
become Secretary General of the Ministry for 


Foreign Affairs, in which post he has shown himself 
helpful. Was head of the*Turkish Economic Mis¬ 
sion which went to London in February 1945. 

Appointed Turkish Ambassador to London in 
October 1945. 

M. Aqikaiin is one of Turkey’s most experienced 
and intelligent diplomatists hut is considerably 
handicapped by his deafness, which has not, however, 
prevented him from becoming thoroughly proficient 
in the English language. He does not appear to 
pull his weight sufficiently in London or make his 
staff do so, especially as regards publicity and rela¬ 
tions with the service departments. 

His wife is a sister of the former wife of Atatiirk 
and they have, in comparison with other official 
Turks, substantial private means. 

2. Adalau, Sevket 

Bom about 1896. M. Altaian has been a member 
of the Republican Party for a long time. He was 
well-known to business circles in Istanbul in 1942 
when lie was head of the Financial Department of 
the Municipality. As such, he played a prominent 
part in assessing the levy on wealth. He later 
became the Chief Inspector in the Ministry of 
Finance. Said to he* a friend of the former Prime 
Minister, $iikrii Saracoglu, who sponsored his 
candidature for the Izmir constituency in the last 
general election. In 1947 he became Minister of 
Customs and Monopolies, in June 1948 Minister 
of Finance and in January 1949 Minister for Public 
Works in the Giinaltay Cabinet. He is difficult to 
meet and socially somewhat retiring, as he is no 
linguist. 

3. Agaoglu, Siireyya, Mile. 

Born about 1905 in Azerbaijan, daughter of Azer¬ 
baijan Nationalist leader and writer who subse¬ 
quently became a Turkish Republican till bis dis¬ 
agreement with Atatiirk. On arrival in Turkey in 
1920 she studied law, obtaining Turkish nationality 
about 1921. The pioneer practising woman lawyer 
in Turkey, she has built up a lucrative practice 
including commercial interests and she has an office 
in London. She was very pleased with her reception 
and the help she received in England in late 1947. 
8trongly anti-Russian and anti-German, she is 
secretary’ of a Liberal association in Istanbul and 
seems to be in general sympathy with the Liberal 
Parliamentary Group in England. She has not 
lately shown signs of the violent nationalism referred 
to in former Personalities Reports. Speaks English, 
French and Russian. 

She is a mischievous tale-bearer and should be 
treated with caution, as 9he is believed to work for 
the Turkish Secret Police. 

4. Agrali, Fuat 

At present in retirement, see No. 6 in 1948 
Personalities Report. 

5. Akaygen, Mehrnet Enis 

Born about 1887. From 1907 until the Great War 
was an official of the Ministry of Interior. Became 
vice-consul at Ancona during the war and in 1925 
was counsellor at Moscow. In 1926 became 
Director-General of Political Affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, in October was given the rank of 
minister and in November 1927 became Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. Appointed minister at 
Athens in 1929 and ambassador at Tehran in the 
summer of 1934. Appointed ambassador in Athens 
in August 1939. In June 1943, after some hesitation 
on the part of the Turkish Government, he proceeded 
to Cairo to take up his post with the Greek Govern¬ 
ment established there. Subsequently returned to 
Athens. Retired June 1945. 


Akaygen is pleasant and capable. In spite of 
indifferent health, he for some time carried the entire 
burden of the Foreign Ministry and was universallv 
liked by all who came into contact with him. Is 
straightforward and honest 

Was a Democratic Deputy for Istanbul, and 
went to the United Kingdom with the Turkish 
parliamentary delegation in the spring of 1947. 

He joined the National Party early in 1948 and 
in July 1949 became a member of its executive 
committee. 

6. Akdur, Faik Zihni. 

Between 1937 and 1989 lie served as consul at 
Aleppo and consul-general at Beirut. He returned 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in July 1939 
and became Director-General of the Third {General) 
Department. In 1942 lie was promoted to the rank 
of cliarg^ d’affaires and appointed head of First 
Department. Promoted Minister in 1944. He was 
minister at Sofia in January 1945 and ambassador 
at Moscow in 1946. In June 1949 lie returned to 
the Ministry as secret ary-general. 

M. Akdur is the precise opposite of his predecessor, 
M. Fuad Carim. The change from M. Cariin’s iron 
rule seems welcome to the Ministry. 

He is polite ^ and friendly, though not very- 
con imunieative. 


7* Akoguz, General Ismail Hakki 

Born 1888 in Erzincan. Commissioned 19<*8. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Was attached to 
the German army betw’een 1910-12, served in both 
Balkan wars and the first European war; took part 
in the campaign in Armenia in 1919-20 and in the 
War of Independence. Was chief staff officer in Kars 
for three years subsequent to 1923, No details are 
known of his career between 1926 and 1937 when he 
spent much of his time in the eastern provinces and 
has served in nearly every part of Turkey; 1937 
brigadier-general, Director of Military Intelligence; 
1938 promoted major-general, General Officer Com¬ 
manding. 7th Division; 1942 promoted lieutenant- 
general. General Officer Commanding. XII Corps; 
1944 Assistant Chief of Staff (Training); 1916 
General Officer Commanding, II Corps (for period 
of two months); 1946 General Officer Commanding, 
Second Army. 1947, appointed general. 1949. 
appointed member of Supreme Military Council. 

Ismail Hakki Akoguz is about 5 ft. 8 in. and is of 
very ample proportions. He has a bullet-shaped 
head with grizzled hair cut in the German fashion, 
very thick bushy eyebrows, brown eyes tinged with 
green, a large uose, a small closely-cropped 
moustache, an obstinate mouth and a very pro¬ 
nounced double chin. A very heavy, immobile type 
who might have been taken as the model of Colonel 
Blimp in Low's cartoons. 

This officer is one of the worst of the Turkish 
generals. He is obstinate, reactionary, suspicious, 
pompous and boorish. Although dull-witted to a 
degree which is almost unbelievable, he has a very 
high opiniou of himself. Likes to be thought very 
busy and hard-w'orking but as his mental processes 
have long since ceased to function, the effect of his 
activities, which are largely confined to routine 
inspections of the unfortunate formations and units 
under his command, can only he deleterious. Is a 
harsh disciplinarian and often rude to hie subor¬ 
dinates. 

Should have been retired many years ago. 

Must have political support, but from what 
quarter is not known. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that this officer 
is allergic to modern military developments as the 
mental strain involved in grasping even the rudi¬ 
ments of some of the simpler problems is quite 
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beyond him. Whilst A.C.G.S. (Training), u position 
he held for over two years, he was certainty the 
greatest single obstacle to the progress of the Turkish 
army. 

Quite friendly disposed towards Great Britain and 
America hut would never listen to foreign military 
advice. 

Before and during the first European war visited 
or served in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Has some knowledge of German and a few words 
of English. For some inexplicable reason is known 
throughout the army as 44 Interpreter Hakki.’' 
Married. 

8. Aksal, Ismail Riistii 

Born in 1911, Pamukova. He >vas appointed an 
assistant inspector in the Ministry of Finance in 
1934 and in 1938 an inspector. In 1939 lu* went 
to France to study. In 1942 he was appointed 
Financial and Commercial Secretary at the Turkish 
Embassy in London. In 1945 he returned to Turkey 
and held various high poets in the Ministries of 
Finance and Commerce. In 1946 he was elected 
Deputy for Kocaeli aud became Minister of Finance 
on the formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949. He belongs to the progressive wing 
of the People's Republican Party and is well 
thought of. 

9. Aksalur, Izzet, General 

Bom 1894 at Tosya. 1912, entered military 
college. 1914, commissioned in the infantry. Pro¬ 
moted lieutenant 1915. Served Dardanelles (where 
he was twice wounded); in Palestine (where he 
found himself behind the British lines for a week 
and subsequently escaped); aud on the Russian 
front. 1920, promoted captain. Served in the War 
of Independence. 1922 promoted major. 1923-25, 
student at the staff college. 1929, promoted 
lieutenant-colonel and on military mission to 
Afghanistan. 1931, instructor at the staff college. 
1933, promoted colonel. 1939, promoted brigadier- 
general. 1940. G.O.C. 1st Division. 1941. promoted 
major-general. 1942, Chief of Staff, First Armv. 
1944. G.O.C., XVII Corps. 1946, promoted 
lieutenant-general, G.O.C., IX Corps. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general, G.O.C., Third Army. 1949, Vice- 
Chief of the General Staff. 

Tzzet Aksalur is very short—about 5 ft. 5 in. and 
very rotund. He has luxuriant grey hair brushed 
straight hack without a parting, brown eyes, a double 
chin and a somewhat hard-bitten expression which 
immediately softens when he smiles. His 
moustache is of the type normally associated with 
Charlie Chaplin. He does not look as though he 
were physically very active. Has a very pleasing 
personality and is a very popular commander. 

His military reputation is high and he is certainly 
one of the most able of the Turkish higher com¬ 
manders. A very good choice for his present posi¬ 
tion. An expert on the Eastern frontier and its 
problems. Is receptive to modern ideas. Is very 
anglophile and forthcoming to British officers. 
Speaks fair French and some German. Apart from 
his time in Afghanistan, his only visit to a foreign 
country has been a short trip to Germany. 

Married. No children. His wdfe is about twenty 
years younger than her husband. She speaks 
French and is very friendly. 

10. Alatas, Dr. Hulusi 

Now' in retirement, see No. 9 in 1948 Report. 

11. Altay, Fahrettin, General 

Now' in retirement, see No. 11 in 1948 Report. 
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12. Altincan, Sadik, Vice-Admiral 

Bom at Izmir about 1900. Promoted to rear- 
admiral 30th August 1945, vice-admiral 30th August, 
1947. He was until August 1949 Admiral Com¬ 
manding the Naval Training at Heybeliada, where 
he took active steps to inaugurate the new system 
of training officers and ratings on Royal Navy hues. 
A submarine specialist who received his early train¬ 
ing in Germany. Altincan is a progressive and 
efficient officer and is not married. Strongly built, 
dark, clean shaven. Speaks little English and good 
German. Appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish Navy in July 19411 in the place of Admiral 
Ali Ulgen. 


13. Arts, Dr. Tevtik 

Born about 1885. Secretary-general of C.U.P. 
Congress in 1900. Served as doctor during Balkan 
war of 1912, when he was captured by Serbs. 
Director of an Ankara newspaper during Kemalist 
movement. Became Deputy in 1923 and Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Commission. Later in same year 
became President of Turkish Commission for 
Exchange of Populations. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in March 1925 and held post until 
Ataturk’s death in 1938. Highlights of his tenure 
of this post were signature of Mosul Treaty in June 
1920. attendauce at meetings of Preparatory Dis¬ 
armament Conference at Geneva, conclusion of 
Gneeo-Turkish rapprochement in October 1930, 
attendance at London Economic Conference in June 
1938, signature of Balkan Pact in 1934, President of 
Council of League of Nations in 1935, and conclusion 
of Straits Convention of Montreux in July 1936. 
Was appointed Turkish Ambassador in London in 
January 1939. but was not a success there and was 
recalled in February 1942. Subsequently, Dr. Aras 
lived in retirement writing his memoirs, hut in 1945 
he emerged to urge in the press and on the platform 
closer Turco-Russian co-operation. He suffered a 
signal defeat in the 44 free '* elections at Zonguldak 
in June. 

In 1946 Dr. Aras left the Republican Party and 
endeavoured to join the Democratic Party as an 
electoral candidate but was refused on account of 
his propaganda for Russo-Turkish co-operation. He 
did not improve matters by his association with a 
44 Human Rights Declaration ” suspected of Com¬ 
munist origin, to which Field-Marshal £akriiak was 
trapped into adhering. At the end of 1946, however, 
he showed signs of deciding that he had backed the 
wrong horse and when President Truman made his 
declaration about aid to Greece and Turkey, Dr. Aras 
declared his approval. 

At the end of 1947 he secured the Turkish repre¬ 
sentation of the Kllcrman Shipping Line and has, 
during the last year, confined himself to business 
activities. His daughter is married to Fatin Ru$tu 
Zorin, head of the Economic Department of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Of Kurdish origin, the 
Zorins are related to the exiled Bedrhani family. 
Though dishevelled in appearance and apparently 
volatile, he is ambitious and by no means stupid and 
cannot be counted a back number, for though he 
declares that he is finished with politics he is 
alleged to be flirting with the National Party. He 
maintains friendly contact with this embassy. 


14. Arikan, Saffet 

Born Erzincan in 1888. He was educated at the 
War Academy and was on Izmet Pasha's staff in 
the Yemen and served in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia. 
In 1920 he was military attach^ at Moscow'. In 
l*r23 lie w as elected Deputy for Izmit and from 1925 
to 1931 was secretary-general of the People's 
Republican Party. Tn 1927, while president of the 


Foreign Affairs Committee of the Grand National 
Assembly, he headed the Turkish Mission to Moscow 
for the celebrations of the 10th anniversary of the 
Soviet Revolution and later visited Paris and 
London. He was secretary of the National Defence 
Committee of the Grand National Assembly and 
in 1935 was president of the Parliamentary Group 
of the Peoples’ Republican Party. From 1935 to 
1938 he was Minister of Education and in 1939 
again president of the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
later Minister of National Defence. He resigned 
from the Cabinet in 1941 and from July 1942 until 
August 1944 was ambassador at Berlin. On his 
return he was elected a Deputy for Konya and in 
1946 became Deput) for Erzincan and vice-president 
of the People's Republican Party Parliamentary 
Group. He is a bachelor and is probably a donme 
(of Jewish race and Moslem faith). He is extremely 
capable and decisive, friendly and helpful and speaks 
French and German. Though he now drinks to 
excess he is understood to retain the confidence and 
friendship of President Inomi. 


15. Artunka), Ali, Riza. Lieutenant-General (retired) 

Completed his military training at the Military 
Academy in RM)8. took part in the Balkan War and 
the Great \V T ar as a staff officer and joined Mustafa 
Kemal’s forces at the outbreak of the national 
revolution. Appointed Chief of Staff of the Western 
Anatolia Inspectorate, tinder the orders of the 
Western Front Command. Appointed major in 1922, 
Chief of the Second Army Staff in 1923, a brigade 
commander and a divisional commander in 1926. In 
1927 appointed head of the Air Department in the 
Ministry of National Defence and in 1928 head of 
tlie War Department. Promoted brigadier in 1930 
and from 1932-37 commanded various divisions, and 
appointed in 1938 to be in command of the fortress 
of Q'anak (Dardanelles). Promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1939 and appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie and at the same time officer in 
command of the state of siege proclaimed in the six 
western provinces (including Istanbul) in 1940. 
Retired at his own request in October 1941, and 1ms 
since been Deputy for Manisa. Was from Novem¬ 
ber 1941 for six years Minister of National Defence. 
In November 1948 was elected a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Grand National 
Assembly. 

General Ali Riza has a pleasant and somewhat 
patriarchal manner, but, having little ministerial 
experience and no time as Deputy in which to 
cultivate a civilian outlook, he was not sure of him¬ 
self and found it very difficult to make a decision. 
His department was most unhappy within itself, 
and this hindered co-operation with the General 
Staff, with the result that the execution of all 
military projects in which the two departments were 
concerned w r as slowed down. 

16. Atay, Falih Rifki 

Born in 1894 at Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Snray College, where he was later a teacher 
Was secretary to Cemal Pasha in Syria in 1916-18, 
after which he took up journalism and for a time 
wrote articles for the Entenlist Aksatn. In 1920 
joined Mustafa Kemal and wrote for the Nationalist 
press. Deputy for Bolu 1923-35, and in the 
1923-27 Assembly was secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission. In the summer of 1927 he went 
to Rio de Janeiro as chief Turkish delegate at the 
International Parliamentary Congress, and returned 
deeply impressed by the advantages to be derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon, as opposed to a Latin, 
education. Throughout 1928 lie continued to be in 
great favour and in May was one of the Turkish 
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delegates to the International Press Congress at 
Cologne. On his return lie became president ol the 
Commission for t he Reform of the Turkish Alphabet,’ 
and. after the Gazi, has probably done more than 
anyone else to secure the general adoption of the 
new script. He was a former director of the 
Anatolian Agency. In September 1930 visited 
Moscow in the company of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and in April 1931 went to Albania on a 
mission connected with Balkan Union. Tn 1933 
was member of Turkish delegations to Disarma 
ment Conference in Geneva and Economic* Confer¬ 
ence in London. Is one of the leading exponents 
of 44 new Turkish,” in which be habitually con¬ 
tributes leading articles to the semi-official Ulus, ot 
which he is editor. Deputy for Ankara since 
February 1935. A member of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Grand National Assembly. In 
June 1939 he visited the United Kingdom among a 
group of six journalists at the invitation of the 
British Council, and was again in London in 
May 1940 with a larger group of the Council’s 
guests. As chief leader-writer of the Ulus , he 
became the mouthpiece of the Turkish Government, 
and his.articles after the outbreak of war showed 
an admirable appreciation of the Allied point of 
view. In the beginning of 1943 he headed a party 
of Turkish journalists to India. He was an excellent 
head of delegation, courteous, untiring and 
punctilious. He showed much ability in his con¬ 
versations with Indian journalists in avoiding pit- 
falls which might have trapped many others. 
As president of the Turkish Press Federation he 
accompanied the Turkish Delegation to San 
Francisco in April 1945. In July went to London 
with the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
again visited England early in 1947. 

Following the fall of the Peker Government in 
September 1947 Atay resigned his post as chief 
editorialist of the semi-official paper Ulus . He had 
been heavily committed to the extremists' views of 
the Peker regime and had for months been the 
target of malevolent attacks by opposition writers. 
While his views may have been embarrassing to 
the Ulus directorate, the loss of his literary power 
caused a rapid fall in the circulation of Ulus . Now\ 
at the end of 1949, when the more extremist 
elements are again increasing their influence in the 
Republican Party, he has again started writing 
editorials for the paper. 

Atay, who has accumulated a substantial fortune 
through hotel and other speculations, spent the 
intervening two years in Istanbul engaged in 
writing lus memoirs. Of all Turkish journalists he 
has probably heen our most consistent and steady 
supporter. 

17. Atuner, Mehmet Esat 

Born in 1886; a diplomat dc carriere. Director 
of the first branch of political affairs at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs m 1924, then appointed charge 
d'affaires at The Hague. He served at Vienna and 
Stockholm and returned to Angora in 1928 as 
Director-General of the Second Department of the 
Ministry. In 1929 he was transferred t-o the First 
Department. Tn August 1931 he was appointed 
Second Turkish delegate on the Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, which was certainly not promotion, and he was 
believed to have incurred the disapproval of Ismet 
Inonii. In 1936 he was promoted to the post of 
head of the new Department of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs which deals with questions arising 
from the application of the new Straits Convention. 
On tlie reorganisation of the Ministry in April 1937 
he became head of the Third Department. Was 
offered the poet of minister in China in August 1989, 


but declined, and remained at the Ministry as legal 
adviser. In 1943 his name was put forward as 
candidate for the post of minister to South Africa, 
which the Turkish Government wished to create but 
which did not meet with the approval of the Union 
Government on the grounds that they did not yvish 
new diplomatic missions opened during the war. 
Appointed minister at Madrid in May 1944. 

A very good European Turk, he speaks excellent 
French, mid goes about a good deal in society 
Collects antiques on which lie is knowledgeable, hut 
otherwise is a formidable bore. 


18. Baban, Cihat 

Bom at Istanbul in 1911. Studied law. \\ as joint 
editor and proprietor of the newspaper Tasvir until 
October 1949, when the paper ceased publication 
owing to disagreement between the partners and 
falling circulation. 

A sprig of the princely Kurdish family of the 
Babans of Shahrizor, Cihat Bey is proud of his 
Kurdish origin. Elected as Independent (Opposi¬ 
tion) Deputy for Istanbul iu 1946. Has been active 
in opposition to the Government both in the press 
and in the Media. Tends to support the extremist 
wing of the Democrats but has not yet broken with 
the “official ” group. In 1949 he Visited Switzer¬ 
land at the invitation of the Swiss Government. 

A hurlv. dark-visaged dynamic man, Cihat is 
married to a dull wife and leads a modest life. 
He is pro-British and anti-Soviet and. probably 
at heart, xenophobe. If he can control his emotional 
views and violent methods of expression Cihat Bey 
should have a future in Turkish politics and jour¬ 
nalism though he is quite unreliable. Good 
humoured. Speaks fair French and German. 


19. Balta, Tahsin Bekir 

Born at Pazari in 1898 and studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. He is a professor of law and speaks 
French and German. He was appointed Minister of 
Economy on the formation of the Peker Cabinet in 
August 1946. 

W as appointed Minister of Labour in September 
1947 and retained his portfolio on the change of 
Government in June 1948, but lost it on the forma¬ 
tion of the Gunaltay Cabinet in January 1949. He 
is amiable, hard working and helpful. 


20. Banguoglu, Tahsin 

Born at Drama. Greece, in 1904, he studied at the 
faculty of literature and at Berlin and Breslau 
Universities under German turkologiste. He was 
Docent of the faculty of languages, history and 
geography at Angora, and has written books on 
linguistics, studies of the ancient Osmanli languages, 
and the main principles of Turkish grammar. 

He is married to a pretty wife and has two 
children, and speaks German and French. 
Nationalist and xenophobe. 

He was appointed Minister of National Education 
in June 1948 and retained this portfolio in 
January 1949. 


21. Barits, Cental Sait 

Was horn at Istanbul in 1905. Studied law at the 
Universities of Istanbul and Hyderabad. Speaks 
German and French. Practised law and was for 
some lime legal adviser to the Eti Bank. Married, 
has two children. 

He was elected Deputy for Antep in 1947, 
became Minister of Commerce in June 1948 and 
in June 1949 Minister of State in charge of foreign 
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nid in succession to M. Nurullah Sumer and has 
acted as Minister for Foreign Affairs in the absences 
of M. Sadnk. In July and November 1949 he visited 
Paris for the meetings of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. He is a pleasant 
and approachable little man who Iras always seemed 
ready to be helpful to us but is somewhat volatile 
and liable to make impetuous statements to the 

press. 


22. Barut^u, Faik Ahmet 

Horn in Trabzon in 1894. Graduate of faculty of 
law at Istanbul University. Published a newspaper 
during War of Independence. Chairman of Trabzon 
Electric Light Company and of Trabzon Exchange. 
Married, four children. Speaks French. Since 1945 
deputy secretary of People's Republican Party. 
1989, elected Deputy for Trabzon. 1947 (Septem¬ 
ber), Minister of State and Deputy Prime Minister 
in Hasan Baku's Cabinet, and retained this post on 
the change of Government 1948. but lost it on the 
formation of the Giinaltay Cabinet in January 1949. 
A deputy chairman of the P.H.P. Parliamentary 
Group. 


23. Bayar, Celal 

Born about 1880. Before the War of Independence 
was cashier in the Brusu branch of the Deutsche 
Orient Bank. Joined Mustafa Kemal at an early 
stage, and served with distinction in the Nationalist 
army. In 1928 was elected Deputy for Smyrna, 
which he has represented ever since, and was 
appointed Minister of National Economy the same 
year. Tn March 1924 became Minister of Recon¬ 
struction (for the settlement of refugees) in Ismet 
Pasha’s second Cabinet, but resigned in July to 
become Director-General of the Is Bankasi on the 
recommendation <:f the Gnzi. In August 1928 went 
on u tour of the Turkish Black Sea ports to study 
the possibilities of that region and investigate the 
causes of its poverty . In November 1928 was elected 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Grand National Assembly, and again in November 
1930. In December 1931 was elected Vice-President 
of the Supreme Economic Council, and in January 
1932 accompanied the Minister for Foreign Trade to 
Tehran, to study Persian economic conditions with 
ti view to the establishment of a branch of the 1$ 
Bankasi. In September 1932, at the height of the 
financial and economic crisis, finding his bank’s 
operations hampered by the Government’s exag¬ 
gerated policy of State control of trade and industry, 
Celal went direct to the Gazi, with the result that 
he \\ as appointed Minister of National Economy (a 
po.^t of much greater importance than in 1923). 
Went to Athens in May 1933 to negotiate coinmer 
cial agreement (signed 9th May) and establish 
cordial relations with Tsaldaris Government. In 
June accompanied Tevfik Ru§tii to London as 
“second head” of the Turkish delegation to the 
Economic Conference. On this occasion visited also 
Paris and Berlin and negotiated ” clearing M agree¬ 
ments with French and German Governments. In 
September 1937 he became Acting Prime Minister 
to allow Ismet Inonii a period of rest. The following 
month Ismet resigned, and Celal became Prime 
Minister. Tn November he accompanied the Presi¬ 
dent on a tour of the eastern provinces, and m 
April 1938 paid an official visit to Greece. He 
formed his second Cabinet after the election of 
Ismet Inonii as President in November 1938, but it 
was short-lived; Celal resigned unexpectedly in 
January 1939 at a time when several serious finan 
cial scandals, notably the 04 Tmpeks " affair and the 
Denizbank case, were being investigated. His 
resignation, and the circumstances attending it, 


caused a great deal of uneasiness in official and com 
mercial circles, and a reluctance to accept any form 
of responsibility, which made it almost impossible 
during the following two or three months, to secure 
an official decision in any outstanding question. No 
stigma of direct responsibility for the scandals ex¬ 
posed attached itself to Celal personally. 

Celal, who is married, has a straightforward and 
earnest character. He is generally reputed to be a 
man who may be relied on to carry out his under¬ 
takings, a reputation which can he fully endorsed by 
the embassy’s experience of him. A hard worker 
and abstemious, he prefers to spend his leisure out 
of doors, riding in Ankara, or sailing in the Mai morn, 
and is president of the Moda Yacht Club. He is an 
experienced banker and economist, but has little 
experience of foreign affairs A bureaucrat rather 
than a politician, he enjoys much prestige in the 
country and especially in business circles, where he 
is regarded by many as the main hope of the young 
elements who are dissatisfied with the slowing down 
of the administrative machine since the death of 
Atatiirk. He was always very close to Atatfirk, and 
fulfilled faithfully the role of eyes and ears of the 
great man. His qualities are not those of a great 
leader but rather ot a faithful subordinate: he was 
hardly long enough in office to reveal whether he had 
the personality to manage a possibly unruly Cabinet, 
but the least that may be said of him is that his 
premiership, much of which coincided with the period 
of Atatiirk’s last illness, and enforced abstention 
from affairs of State, passed tranquilly without a 
whisper of dissension among his colleagues. 

Ho is the leader of the Democratic Party which, 
with Aduau Mcnderes and Fuat Koprulu, he founded 
in the summer of 1945. He was himself elected 
Deputx for Istanbul in August 1940 but his party 
won only about fifty seats and he has maintained 
ever since that they lost many seats through 
illegal methods and pressure employed hv the 
Administration in the interests of the Republican 
Party. In so far as the Democratic Party can he 
said to have a different programme, the difference 
seems to lie especially in its reliance on the business 
elements, in Smyrna and Istanbul particularly; but 
in fact the controversy between the two groups has 
centred mainly on personal issues and especially on 
the Democratic claim that the party has not been 
allowed its fair share of representation and that its 
adherents throughout the provinces are subjected to 
administrative pressure, and that President Tnonu 
has been in effect personally leading the Govern¬ 
ment Party. He has shown himself well disposed 
towards this embassy. 

24. Baydur, Iliisevin Ragip 

Born about 1885 in Rhoaea. A brother of the late 
Re^it Galip, Minister of Education 1932-33. In 
1923 was appointed Turkish Representative in Paris 
Transferred to Bucharest in April 1925 Appointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Ankara and 
ferred to Rome in July 1934. July 1943, reappointed 
ambassador in Moscow. Recalled to Angora and 
appointed ambassador to Washington in January 
1945 and to Rome in June 1948. 

Ts of pleasant address, unmarried, speaks good 
French, and is well looked upon in the highest Angora 
circles. Possibly the best Turkish Ambassador to 
Russia since the establishment of the Kemalist 
regime Entertains generously and with good taste 


25. Baykurt, Cami 

Born about 1878. Former envoy in Rome 
and a school fellow' and life-long friend of Marshal 
Fevzi Qakmak. Disappointed in his diplomatic 
career. Cami Baykurt took late in life to Marxist 
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propaganda. He was a frequent contributor to La. 
Turquic , a newspaper owned by his son who succes¬ 
sively solicited subsidies from the British and Soviet 
press offices. Cami Bey is said to be highly intelli¬ 
gent and a witty conversationalist. Undoubtedly he 
has exercised a baleful influence on the Marshal and 
it was he who was responsible for inducing the Mar¬ 
shal to associate himself with the “ League of 
Human Rights. ” 

26. Bayur, Yusuf Hikmet 

Born in Constantinople about 1882. Educated at 
the Galata Saray College. Entered the Turkish 
Diplomatic Service and served as a secretary at 
Paris and Berlin. Returned to the Sublime Porte 
early in the armistice, but in 1920 went to Ankara, 
where he at once became Political Director at the 
Foreign Ministry, and accompanied the Nationalist 
mission to Europe in 1922. In 1924 was counsellor 
in London, and in January 1925 again became head 
Of the Political Section of the Foreign Ministry. In 
the summer of 1925 he became minister at Belgrade, 
holding the post till November 1927, when he became 
private secretary to the President of the Republic. 
In July 1928 was appointed ambassador at Kabul, 
where he was not a success, but his position was 
made very difficult by the collapse of Amanullah 
and the consequent eclipse of Turkish influence. In 
1930-31 went on tour in India, and on his return 
treated His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul to animad¬ 
versions on the laxity of British rule in that country . 
Became Secretary-General to the Presidency of the 
Republic in the spring of 1932, and on resigning the 
post in October 1933 was elected Deputy for Manisa, 
which he has represented ever since. Soon after¬ 
wards appointed Minister of Education. Resigned 
this post in July 1934, ostensibly in order to devote 
himself to historical studies. 

Yusuf Hikmet is short, dark, and somewhat 
insignificant in appearance. He is, however, intelli¬ 
gent and pugnacious. He has agreeable manners 
and, in spite of slight deafness, was generally popular 
in Belgrade. Is now professor in the History Faculty 
at Ankara University, and a member of the Turkish 
Historical Society. M. Bayur has played a leading 
part in voicing criticism of the Government since 
the record of Assembly debates became available to 
the public in the spring of 1945. His courage is 
certainly equal to his intelligence and he is no 
respecter of persons. Has a charming wife who is, 
however, something of a cripple. 

Joined Celal Bayer's Democratic Party in the 
spring of 1946 and left it in 1948 to join the National 
Party, of which he is now acting chairman. 

27. Bele, Refet, General 

Born in 1881 at Tmovo. 1898-1908 was employed 
in the gendarmerie in Macedonia. Commanded the 
gendarmerie battalion in the Army of Liberation in 
1908. Went to the staff school in 1911, and was 
sent to Damascus in 1912. Became famous as the 
defender of Gaza in 1916, and 1918 received the 
command of the XXIIIrd Army Corps in Palestine. 
At the armistice was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the gendarmerie, and in May 1919 commander of 
the ITTrd Army Corps at Sivas. Landed at Samsun 
with Mustafa Kemal, and immediately became one 
of tlic latter’s chief lieutenants. In September 
commanded the Nationalist forces at Konya and in 
March 1920 was appointed commander on the Avdin 
front. In September was appointed Minister of the 
Interior, holding the post till April 1921. After 
holding various commands, was Minister of National 
Defence from July 1921 to January 1922. After the 
Mudanya Conference was appointed Governor of 
Thrace, but remained in Constantinople, where he 
rapidly overthrew the Sultan’s Government and 


established Nationalist authority. In July 1923 
elected Deputy, for Constantinople, and soon .after¬ 
wards resigned his appointment, which no longer had 
any raison d'eirc. In the autumn began to. show 
Opposition tendencies over the proclamation of the 
republic, and was in close touch with the Caliph 
and Rauf Be}. Resigned his deputyship in May 
1924 and thereafter lived quietly in Constantinople, 
though maintaining close touch with Rauf and other 
Opposition leaders. In October withdrew his resigna¬ 
tion of deputyship. publicly joined forces with the 
Oppositionists, resigned from the People’s Party and 
became one of the leaders of the new Progressive 
Party. In July 1926 was tried at Angora for partici¬ 
pation in the alleged plot against the life of the 
President of the Republic, but was acquitted, 
supposedly because of his prestige with the army. 
In October he announced his abandonment of 
political life, and in November finally resigned his 
deputyship. In 1931 he visited Angora, and it was 
rumoured that he was to return to political life. 
Later he was put forw ard as independent candidate 
for Istanbul at the parliamentary elections, but his 
candidature was vetoed by the Popular Party and 
came to nothing. He was. however, returned as an 
independent Deputy for Istanbul in February 1935 
and is still a Deputy. Visited the United Kingdom 
in May 1940 us the guest of the British Council with 
a group of journalists. 

General liefet was one of the most able of the 
Nationalist leaders and of considerable political 
ability. In 1922. at Constantinople, showed himself 
to be an extremely keen and clever tactician. Dapper 
and speaks French. It is possible that, should 
the Democratic Party come to power, General Bele 
would be proposed, as a suitable figurehead, for the 
Presidency of the Republic. 

Was elected Deputy for Istanbul in 1947. 

28. Berko/, Mahmud, General 

Born about 1894. Commissioned in 1914. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Served in the first 
European War and in the War of Independence. 
Nothing is known of this officer s career between 
1923 and 1939, except that he was at one time 
Chief of Staff of the IX Corps. 1939, promoted 
brigadier-general. 1940, G.O.C., Izmir Fortress 
Group. 1941, promoted major-general. 1942, Chief 
of Staff, Second Army. 1943, G.O.C., Dardanelles 
Fortress Group. 1944, promoted lieutenant-general, 
G.O.C., VI Corps. Chief Under-Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of National Defence. 1948, promoted 
general. 1949, G.O.C., Third Army. 

Mahmud Berkoz is about 5 ft. 8 in. He is of 
powerful physique, like the majority of Turkish 
generals, has allowed himself to put on a consider¬ 
able amount of weight. He has a large round face, 
black curly hair, bushy eyebrows, dark brow f n eyes, 
several gold teeth, a big nose, large ears and a heavy 
jowl. He is clean shaven. 

Is genial and pleasant in his rare excursions into 
society, hut his past reputation w f hen dealing with 
British officers is that, although correct in his official 
dealings, he is secretive and even an obstructionist; 
and one who acts according to the letter and not 
the spirit of hiB instructions. He has a rough sense 
of humour. Is a severe disciplinarian and not very 
popular with his subordinates. 

This officer’s promotion has been rapid. Very 
hardworking. He has probably no interest in, and 
no knowledge of, modem military trends. 

Xenophobe at heart. Does not speak any foreign 
language. Has not travelled abroad. Married. No 
outside interests. 

29. Beyazit, Dr. Kemal 

Was bom in Istanbul in 1903 and studied 
medicine at Istanbul. He was attached to the 
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Ministry of Health in 1932. Kleet«d Deputy ioi 
Mara$ in 1939 and in June 1948 became Minister of 
Health and Social Assistance and retained this 
Minis! t v ou tin- formation of the Gfinaltay Cabinet 
in January 1949. 

He is married with one daughter (who suffers 
from a cleft palate). Speaks French. 

30. Birsel, .Miinir 

Deputy for Izmir, where lie was born in 1897. He 
graduated from (he faculty of law InHfore entering 
the Grand National Assembly. He was chairman of 
the Administrative Council of the Republican Party 
in Izmir where lie practised law. Though described 
as a quiet and rather insignificant person, he was 
once a member of the independent movement within 
the Republican Party with Ali Rani Turban. He is 
married, and speaks French and a little English. 

Appointed Minister of National Defence in 
September 1947. he resigned just before the change 
of Government in June 1948. on account of Opposi¬ 
tion speakers quoting his association with the 
Whittall family who were being attacked along with 
the Government over alleged export scandals. He 
had, in fact, had hardly am connexion with the 
merchant members of the Whittall family, only with 
a lawyer member of it long since dead, but it has 
been alleged that the Chiefs of Staff forced Ins 
resignation on account of his unsuitability as 
Defence Minister. 

In June 1949 he came hack as Minister for the 
newly created Ministry of State Enterprises. He 
ul> > attended the European Fnion Conference at 
Brussels. 

31. Burge, Fazil Serafettin 

Born Istanbul 1899. graduate of the Istanbul 
Medical Faculty. Worked in Paris for one year and 
in Vienna for two wars as a doctor aud was there¬ 
after Dcnti of the Medical Faculty for three years 
and held a post <9 tuberculosis specialist at the 
Heybeliada Sanatorium. In 1948 he became a 
specialist in internal diseases at the railway 
hospitals and was elected Deputy for Kocaeli. 
Ou the formation of the Gitnnltay Cabinet in 
January 1949 he received the Ministry of Customs 
and Monopoli* s. 

Dr. Burge is a pleasant and extremely polite 
old boy. He talks very reasonable French and 
clearly understands English though he prefers to 
use an interpreter. 

32. Canon Fuat 

Bom about 189*2 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefcot of Bornova, 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Put en 
diiponibiliM on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
tlie then Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, now Ismet 
Inonri. Was, nevertheless, relegated to posts of 
comparatively secondary importance—consul »n 
Milan for some years. Recalled to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and put 
in charge of the Fourth Department. Subsequently 
oonsul-general in Barcelona. Appointed minister to 
Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four months and 
appointed deputy secret ary-general. Secretary 
general from 1947 to 1949, when he was appointed 
ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. (He had been want¬ 
ing a post abroad after four strenuous years in the 
Ministry.) 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat, 
he is most critical and most candid. Partly for these 


reasons he is much better value for a visit than U»© 
Minister; he is also quick in the uptake and clear¬ 
headed. Like all secretaries-gcueral here, lie was 
overwhelmed with work owing to the passion for 
centralising and retaining all initiative at the top. 
Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

33. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Bom in Constantinople in 1882. Grandson on Ids 
mother's side of Mehemet Ali, Field-Marshal, who 
was Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. He has 
both German and Polish blood. Graduated from 
the military school in 1905. 1908-11 military 

attache at Rome. During World War 1 fought ou 
the Palestine and Caucasus fronts (he led the Turkish 
advance to the Suez Canal in December 1914). W as 
one of the first Turkish generals to join the Kemulist 
movement, and was one of Mustafa Komal's most 
trusted leaders until his tendency to take an inde¬ 
pendent line in the field led, late in 1920, to his 
appointment as Kerualist Ambassador at Moscow, 
where he was chiefly instrumental in securing the 
signature of the Turco-Russian Treaty of March 
1921. Was recalled in April 1922 owing to an 
incident in the embassy in Moscow, and resumed 
his military command. In 1928 was elected Deputy 
for Ankara and Vice-President of the Assembly. 
Later became inspector-general at Konya, but 
resigned in October 1924. by which time he had 
become completely associated with the Rauf-Adrian— 
Refi t Opposition group. In November he resigned 
from the Peoples Party and became secretary- 
general of the? new Progressive Party. In 192b was 
arrested and tried at Smyrna for participation in the 
alleged plot against Mustafa Kemal, but was 
acquitted. His reception by the President in 
November 192b, and again early in 1927, gave rise 
to a rumour that Ali. Fuat was returning to the 
Kemulist fold, but this was not confirmed, and he 
ceased to be a Deputy in September 1927. Lived 
in retirement until June 1983, when he was elected 
Deputy for Konya which he still represents. After 
taking little part in parliamentary life for six years 
he was appointed Minister of Public Works in 
April 1939. Ali Fuat took a keen interest in the 
various British projects put forward in 1941 and 
1942 for improving communications with Syria, and 
by comparison with other departments the work 
was singularly free from petty administrative inter¬ 
ference. In February 1943 became Minister of Com¬ 
munications. 

11 is ability and energy bore fruit and particularly 
in the field of shipping and results, with the aid <>f 
British advisers, were relatively spectacular. 

lie ceased to be a Minister with the change of 
Government in 194b. During the following year he 
continued to retain the confidence of the President 
hut let it be known that he was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the liberalising “ rebels ” of the 
People's Republican Party and secured a good press 
with the Opposition. 

On the death of General Karabekir in January 
1948, General Cebesoy was almost unanimously 
elected president of the Grand National Assembly. 
Tn the autumn of 1948 he was replaced as chairman 
by Saracoglu through the action of some P.R.P. 
elements—clearly supported bv the President—who 
objected to his intimate relations with members of 
the Opposition. 

Behind the facade of the rather dull elderly 
bachelor hon viveur, General Cebesoy lias an acute 
and even cunning brain. He has played his cards 
well, since without estranging the People's Repub¬ 
lican Party he has conciliated the Opposition, and 
his only rivals in prestige as veterans of the War of 
Independence are Marsha! Qakmak, General Bele 
and Rauf Orbay—all of whom have compromised or 
discredited themselves in different ways. General 
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ebesoy even has obscure relations with the extreme 
eft (the Communist poet Nazim Hikmet and the 
ifted leitish journalist Mehmet Ali Avbar are his 

?pil6Wtf). 

Agreeable and urbane, General Cebesoy s tastes 
e essentially conservative and European. He was 
rmerh on friendly terms with the Germans and 
mid appear to prefer English to American coin- 
'*>• Parsimonious in h.s habits, lie occasionally 
tes pleasant intimate parties. He is believed to ire 
mething of a sensualist and lias more than one 
screet liaison. 


* Cojluui, Tahsin 

Bora at ^emisgezek in 1890 aud educated at the 
?iicultural School in Istanbul. He was director of 
e Adana and Bursa Agricultural Schools aud 
•rector of Agriculture in various vilayets. I.ater he 
icame Inspector-General of Agriculture; founded 
e Gazi model farm and became its director, where 
i was a great success. Was elected Deputy for 
>zgat iu 1920 and is now Deputy for Kastamonu. 
as Diplomatic Adviser to the Ministry of Agricul- 
re and Under-Secretarv of State for that Ministry 
r a short time in 1937. He has also been a direc- 
r of the Assembly Committees of Agriculture, 
conomv and the Budget and for the last seven 
iars has presided over the Budget Committee. Has 
a veiled widely in France, Great Britain, Germany, 
elgium, Holland and Austria. Appointed Minister 
Customs aud Monopolies in the spring of 1946. 
Retained his post in the Peker Cabinet, but fell 
th it in September 15147. 


• (,akir, Hiisnii 

Born at Hopn in 1892 Educated at the School 
Political Science, Istanbul. Participated in the 
ationalist movement in Asia Minor. Served as 
Jtnukaiu at Tireholu. Gaziantep, Ordu, Yozgat and 
>kat. Director-General of Monopolies. Deputy 
lee 1S<81. Member of the Accounts Commission 
the Assembly. In December 1938 he was elected 
the council of the Popular Party aud appointed 
mister of National Economy the same month, 
taming his post in Dr. Say dam's Cabinet formed 
January 1939. Resigned from post of Minister of 
itionnl Economy in July 1941 ostensibly on 
ounds of ill-health, but actually owing to a dis- 
reement with the President of the Republic over 
e control of factories, of which there had been 
m plaints. 

Is still Deputy for Sanisun. Appointed Minister 
National Defence in June 1948 and retained the 
poinfcment on the formation of the Gflnaltav 
June! in January 1940. 


• C*kmak, Fevzi, Field-Marshal 

Born in Constantinople in 1871. Graduated from 
e military college in 1898. Saw service in Mace- 
nia. From then until 1913 held numerous staff 
pointments. During the war fought at Gallipoli, 
the Caucasus and in Palestine, and was Chief of 
0 General Staff 1918-19. In November 1919 w as 
nt on a mission to Anatolia by the Constantinople 
>vermnent and established relations with Mustafa 
*mal. Held the portfolio of War in Constantinople 
>vernment during February and March 1920. He 
is throughout in close touch with Mustafa Kemal 
d on his resignation he went to Anatolia and was 
once appointed Minister for National Defence. 
Jived & large part in building up the Kemalist army 
d in organising transport and the production of 


ammunition. In 1921 lie became, for a time, j back- 
number, but later re-established his position find 
became Chief of Staff. In 1923 was elected Deputy 
for Constantinople. Resigned his deputyship in 
October 1924 on opting for military duties.’ In die 
autumn of 1927 was suffering from diabetes and 
went to Europe for a cure which improved bis health. 
In January 1944 he retired on reaching the age limit . 

He had the confidence of Enver Pasha during the 
Great. War, and later of Mustafa Kemal. Was in his 
time a pan-Turanian as well as a pan-Islamist, and 
on the abolition of the Caliphate was regarded as 
the only rival of Mustafa Kernal, of whose manner 
of life he was understood strongly to disapprove. He 
is an insatiable reader in several languages, and with 
the President is one of the very rare Turkish 
amateurs of this recreation. He has a pleasant 
manner and speaks reasonable French. 

In 1940 lie stood as Independent candidate for 
Istanbul, while tacitly accepting the support of the 
Democratic Party w r ho boosted him as their eventual 
candidate for the succession to President Inonii. He 
allowed himself to he entangled by a small extreme 
Left-wing group into adhering to a movement for 
Human Rights which lie appears to have 
genuinely accepted as a philanthropic and non¬ 
political institution. 

During 1947-48 the “ official " Democrats gradu¬ 
ally dropped the Marshal as he associated himself 
more with the extremist wing and particularly with 
the late Kenan Oner, the exponent of Islamic revival, 
who resigned from the chairmanship of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in Istanbul at the end of 1947. 

There is a strong strain of mysticism in the 
Marshall which makes him comparable in some 
respects to Ltideudorff. For years the propaganda 
machine of the People's Republican Party built him 
up as the third in a trinity with the Gazi and Ismet 
Pu?a, and were he now to allow his name to he 
exploited by a group of capable political tacticians 
he could become a dangerous influence in the more 
backward provinces where ueo-Islamic propaganda 
undoubtedly would be well received. It is fashion¬ 
able to decry the prospects of the Marshal, but the 
truth seems that lie is the only man in Turkey whose 
popular standing causes uneasiness and jealousy to 
the President. 

Was seriously ill during tin* summer of 1949. 

37. Cakmak, §efik, General 

Born in 1899 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards*the end 
of war 1914—18. Commanded the Air Division at 
Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. He 
took part in most of the air talks with the various 
British delegations which caine to Turkey. Visited 
the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Staff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and he continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks would 
be able to absorb or maintain them. 

General (^akrnak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50 (normally retiring age of a major- 
general is 60). It is known that his relations wdth 
General Dogan (Commander-in-chief. Turkish air 
force) have been far from friendly and, in fact, 
they are never seen together at the same function.’ 
But his retirement was probably precipitated by his 
alleged introduction of politics into service affairs. 
He is jovial and has a pleasant manner. He has a 
working know ledge of French and is learning English 
Married to a daughter of Field-Marshal Qnkmak 
and has one small son. He lives with the Field- 
Marshal and is much under his influence. 
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Ministry of Health in 1982. Elected Deputy ior 
Martin in 1939 and in June 1948 became Minister of 
Health and Social Assistance and retained this 
Ministry on the formation of the (iiinaltay Cabinet 
in January 1949. 

He is married with one daughter (who suffers 
from a cleft palate). Speaks French. 

30. Birsel, Miinir 

Deputy for Izmir, where he was born in 1897. He 
graduated from the faculty of law before entering 
the Grand National Assembly, lie was chairman of 
the Administrative Council of the Republican Party 
in Izmir where he practised law. Though described 
as a quiet and rather insignificant person, he was 
one#* a member of the independent movement- within 
the Republican Party with A li Rani Turhan. lie is 
married, and speaks French and a little English. 

Appointed Minister of National Defence in 
September 1947, he resigned just before the change 
of Government in June 1948, on account of Opposi¬ 
tion speakers quoting his association with the 
Whittall family who were being attacked along with 
the Government over alleged export scandals. He 
had, in fact, had hardly any connexion with the 
merchant meml>ers of the Whittall family, only with 
a lawyer member of it long since dead, hut it has 
been alleged that the Chiefs of Staff forced his 
resignation on account of his unsuitability as 
Defence Minister. 

In June 1949 lie came buck as Minister for the 
newly created Ministry of State Enterprises. He 
als j attended the European Cnion Conference at 
Brussels. 

31. Burge, Fazil Serafeltin 

Bom Istanbul 1899. graduate of the Istanbul 
Medical Faculty. Worked in Paris for one year and 
in Vienna for two years as a doctor and was there¬ 
after 1 Van of the Medical Faculty for three years 
and held a js>st of tuberculosis specialist at the 
Heybeliuda Sanatorium. In 1948 he became a 
specialist in internal diseases at the railway 
hospitals and was elected Deputy for Koeaeli. 
Ou the formation of the (iiinaltay Cabinet in 
January 1949 he received the Ministry of Customs 
and Monopolies. 

Dr. Burge is a pleasant and extremely polite 
old boy. He talks very reasonable French and 
clearly Understands English though lie prefers to 
use an interpreter. 

32. Carim, Fuat 

Born about 1892 of Circassian origin; widower. 

Started his career as a sub-Prefect of Bornova. 
near Smyrna, towards the beginning of the First 
World War. Took part in the War of Independence. 
Deputy to the first Grand National Assembly. 
Joined* the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Put en 
duponibilite on account of his marriage to a White 
Russian. Readmitted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, thanks, it is believed, to the intervention of 
the then Prime Minister, Ismet Pasha, now Ism el 
Inonii. Was, nevertheless, relegated to posts of 
comparatively secondary importance—consul m 
Milan for some years. Recalled to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs after the death of his wife and put 
in charge of the Fourth Department. Subsequently 
consul-general in Barcelona. Appointed minister to 
Jedda in 1945. Recalled after four months and 
appointed deputy secretary-general. Secretary 
general from 1947 to 1949. when he was appointed 
ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. (He had been want¬ 
ing a post abroad after four strenuous years in the 

Ministry.) . 

M. Carim is an unconventional type of diplomat, 
he is most critical and most candid. Partly for these 


reasons he is much better value for a visit than tu 
Minister; he is also quick in the uptake and cleat 
headed. Like all secretaries-genera 1 here, he wa 
overwhelmed with work owing to the passion f< 
centralising and retaining all initiative at the to] 
Speaks French, Italian and Arabic. 

33. Cebesoy, Ali Fuat, General 

Born in Constantinople in 188*2. Grandson on h 
mother's side of Mehemet Ali, Field-Marshal, wL 
was Turkish delegate at Berlin Congress. lie ha 
both German and Polish blood. Graduated froi 
the military school in 1905. 1908-11 militar 

attache at Rome. During W orld \\ nr 1 fought o 
the Palestine and Caucasus fronts (he led the Turkis 
advance to the Suez Canal in December 1914). W a 
one of the first Turkish generals to join the Kemalis 
movement, and was one of Mustafa Kcmal's mo* 
trusted leaders until his tendency to take an iudt 
pendent line in the field led, late in 1920, to iii 
appointment as Kemalist Ambassador at Moscow 
where he was chiefly instrumental in securing th 
signature of the Turco-Russiau Treaty of Mure 
1921. Was recalled in April 1922 owing to a, 
incident in the embassy in Moscow, and resume* 
his military command. In 19*28 was elected Depot 
for Ankara and Vice-President of the Assembly 
Later became inspector-general at Konya, bu 
resigned in October 1924, by which time be ha* 
become completely associated with the Ruuf—Adnan* 
Refet Opposition group. In November he resigne. 
from the Peoples Party and became secretary 
general of the new Progressive Party. In 192(5 wa 
arrested and tried at Smyrna for participation in th 
alleged plot against Mustafa Kemai, but wa 
acquitted. His reception by the President ii 
November 1926, and again early in 1927. gave ris- 
to a rumour that. Ali.,Fuat was returning to th 
Kemalist fold, but this was not confirmed, and h 
ceased to he a Deputy in September 1927. Live* 
in retirement until June 1938, when he was electe* 
Deputy for Konya which he still represents. Afte 
taking little part in parliamentary life for six year 
lie was appointed Minister of Public Works ii 
April 1939. Ali Fuat took a keen interest in th 
various British projects put forward in 1941 an« 
1942 for improving communications with Syria, an* 
by comparison with other departments the worl 
was singularly free from petty administrative inter 
ferenee. In February 1943 became Minister of Com 
munications. 

His ability and energy bore fruit and particular! 
in the field of shipping and results, with the aid o 
British advisers, were relatively spectacular. 

He ceased to be a Minister with the change c 
Government in 1946. During the following year h 
continued to retain the confidence of the Presiden 
but let it be known that he was not unfavourabl 
disposed towards the liberalising “ rebels ” of th 
People’s Republican Party and secured a good pres 
with the Opposition. 

On the death of General Karabekir in Jaiiuar 
1948, General Cehesoy was almost unnnimousl 
elected president of the Grand National Assembly 
In the autumn of 1948 lie was replaced as chairmai 
by Saracoglu through the action of some P.R.I 
elements—clearly supported by the President—wh 
objected to his intimate relations with members o 
the Opposition. 

Behind the facade of the rather dull elderl 
bachelor Iwn viveur , General Cebesoy has an acut 
and even cunning brain. He has played his card 
well, since without estranging the People’s Repul 
Mean Party he has conciliated the Opposition, an* 
his onlv rivals in prestige as veterans of the War c 
Independence are Marshal Qakniak, General Bel 
and Rauf Orbay—all of whom have compromised o 
discredited themselves in different ways. Genera 
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■Cebesoy even has obscure relations with the extreme 
Left (the Communist poet Nazim Hikinet and the 
gifted leftish journalist Mehmet Ali Avbar are his 
nephews). 

Agreeable and urbane, General Cebesoy s tastes 
are essentially conservative and European. He was 
formerly on friendly terms with the Germans and 
would appear to prefer English to American com¬ 
pany. Parsimonious in his habits, lie occasionally 
gives pleasant intimate parties. He is believed to fie 
something of a sensualist and has more than one 
discreet liaison. 


34. Co$ksa, Tahsin 

Born at Cemifgezek in 1890 and educated at the 
Agricultural School in Istanbul. He was director of 
the Adana and Bursa Agricultural Schools and 
Director of Agriculture in various vilayets. Later he 
became Inspector-General of Agriculture; founded 
the Gazi model farm and became its director, where 
he was a great success. Was elected Deputy for 
lozgat in 1926 and is now Deputy for Kastarnonu. 

as Diplomatic Adviser to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Under-Secretary of State for that Ministry 
for a short time in 1937. He has also been a direc¬ 
tor of the Assembly Committees of Agriculture. 
Economy and the Budget and for the last seven 
years has presided over the Budget Committee. Has 
travelled widely in France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Austria. Appointed Minister 
ot Customs uud Monopolies in the spring of 1946. 

Retained his post in the Peker Cabinet, but fell 
with it in September 1947. 


35. £akir, Husnu 

Born at Hopn in 1892. Educated at the School 
of Political Science, Istanbul. Participated in the 
Nationalist movement in Asia Minor. Served as 
kaimakam at Tirobolu, Gaziantep, Ordu. Yozgat and 
Tokat. Director-General of Monopolies. Deputy 
since 1931. Member of the Accounts Commission 
of the Assembly. Tn December 1938 he was elected 
to the council of the Popular Party and appointed 
Minister of National Economy the same month, 
retaining his post in Dr. Say dam’s Cabinet formed 
in January 1939. Resigned from post of Minister of 
National Economy in July 1941 ostensibly on 
grounds of ill-health, but actually owing t-o a dis¬ 
agreement with the President of the Republic over 
the control of factories, of which there had been 
complaints. 

I* still Deputy for Sarnsun. Appointed Minister 
of National Defence in June 1948 and retained the 
appointment on the formation of the Gunaltav 
Cabinet in January 1949. 


36. (^akmak, Fevzi, Field-Marshal 

Born in Constantinople in 1874. Graduated from 
the military college in 1898. Saw service in Mace¬ 
donia. From then until 1913 held numerous staff 
appointments. During the war fought at Gallipoli, 
in the Caucasus and in Palestine, and was Chief of 
the General Staff 1918-19. In November 1919 was 
sent on a mission to Anatolia by the Constantinople 
Government and established relations with Mustafa 
Kemai. Held the portfolio of War in Constantinople 
Government during February and March 1920. He 
was throughout in close touch with Mustafa Kemai 
and on his resignation he went to Anatolia and was 
at once appointed Minister for National Defence. 
Played a large part in building up the Kemalist army 
and in organising transport and the production of 


ammunition. In 1921 he became, for a time, a back- 
number, but luter re-established his position and 
became Chief of Staff. In 1923 was elected Deputy 
for Constantinople. Resigned his deputyship in 
October 1924 on opting for military duties.* In the 
autumn of 1927 was suffering from diabetes and 
went to Europe for a cure which improved his Iieaith. 
In January 1944 lie retired on reaching the age limit. 

He had the confidence of Enver Pasha during the 
Great War, and later of Mustafa Kemai. Was in his 
time a pan-Turanian as well as a pan-Islamist, and 
on the abolition of the Caliphate was regarded as 
the only rival of Mustafa Kemai, of whose manner 
of life he was understood strongly to disapprove. He 
is an insatiable reader in several languages, and with 
the President is one of the very rare Turkish 
amateurs of this recreation. He has a pleasant 
manner and speaks reasonable French. 

In 1946 he stood as Independent candidate for 
Istanbul, while tacitly accepting the support of the 
Democratic Party who boosted him as their eventual 
candidate for the succession to President Inonii. He 
allowed himself to be entangled by a small extreme 
Left-wing group into adhering to a movement for 
Human Rights which he appears to have 
genuinely accepted as a philanthropic and non¬ 
political institution. 

During 1947-48 the “ official ” Democrats gradu¬ 
ally dropped the Marshal as he associated himself 
more with the extremist wing and particularly with 
the late Ivenuu Oner, the exponent of Islamic revival, 
who resigned from the chairmanship of the Demo¬ 
cratic Partv in Istanbul at the end of 1047. 

There is a strong strain of mysticism in the 
Marshall which makes him comparable in some 
respects to Ludeudorff. For years the propaganda 
machine of the People’s Republican Party built him 
up as the third in a trinity with the Gazfand Ismet 
Pasn, and were he now to allow his name to he 
exploited by a group of capable political tacticians 
he could become a dangerous influence in the more 
backward provinces where neo-Islamic propaganda 
undoubtedly would be well received. It is fashion¬ 
able to decry the prospects of the Marshal, hut the 
truth seems that lie is the only man in Turkey whose 
popular standing causes uneasiness and jealousy to 
the President. 

Was seriously ill during the summer of 1949. 

37. Cakmak, $efik. General 

Born in 1896 at Van. Served as cavalry officer 
on the eastern front and at Gallipoli towards the end 
of war 1914—18. Commanded the Air Division at 
Izmir and was later appointed Chief of Air Staff. He 
took part in most of the air talks with the various 
British delegations which came to Turkey. Visited 
the Middle East and spent some time in the 
western desert in 1942. His main interest, while 
Chief of Air Staff, was to create a big Turkish air 
force, and he continually demanded the latest types 
of aircraft, regardless of whether the Turks would 
be able to absorb or maintain them. 

General (^akmak is of medium height, stout, and 
lethargic. He was prematurely retired at the 
age of 50 (normally retiring age of a major- 
general is 60). It is known that his relations wnth 
General Dogan (Commander-in-chief, Turkish air 
force) have been far from friendly and, in fact, 
they are never seen together at the same function! 
But his retirement was probably precipitated by his 
alleged introduction of politics* into service affairs. 
He is jovial and has a pleasant manner. He has a 
working knowledge of French and is learning English 
Married to a daughter of Field-Marshal £akinak 
and has one small son. He lives with the Field- 
Marshal and is much under his influence. 
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3*. Day, Slrri ^ * 

Born at £esine in 1889 and studied law and 
political science. Became head of a department at 
the Ministry of Finance and was secretary to thfe 
Turkisli Commissioner to the Public Debt Council 
in Paris. Elected Deputy for Trebizond and re¬ 
elected in March 1939 and February 1943. 
Appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Public 
Works in March 1937 and resigned in November of 
the same year on abolition of these posts. 1939 
elected a member of the Administrative Council of 
the People’s Party. In August 1941 he was 
appointed Minister of National Economy in succes¬ 
sion to Husnu £akir. Was appointed Minister of 
Public Works in the Cabinet reshuffle made by 
M. Saracoglu in February 1943. He is popular but 
not impressive. Is married with three children. 
Speaks French and Roumanian. 

Did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet, but is still Deputy for Trebizond. 


39. Devrin, §inasi 

A Thracian Moslem, born in 1905. From a Turkish 
Lyc4e he went to the College of St. Jean Baptiste 
and from there to Paris, where he eventually became 
a doctor of law at the Sorbonne and obtained a 
diploma at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. After 
holding several posts in the Ministry of Justice he 
took part in 1930 in the International Conference 
at The Hague for the Codification of International 
Law and in 1935 was elected Turkish member of 
the permanent Turco-Dutch Mission of Conciliation. 
In 1937 he was a member of the commission 
appointed by the League of Nations to establish the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Hatay. More 
recently he was one of the Turkish delegates at the 
San Francisco Conference. He has for some years 
represented the mining district of Zonguldak in the 
Assembly, and for the last nine years he has been 
the spokesman of the Assembly's legal committee. 
Last year he made a number of fiery speeches in 
defence of the Republican Party. He has written 
several books, mostly on law, but one on the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. 

Became Minister of Justice in September 1946 and 
retained this portfolio with the change of Govern¬ 
ment in September 1947, but lost it in June 1948. 
Appointed ambassador at Warsaw in 1949. 


40. Dicleli, Vedat 

Born at Diyarbekir in 1912. Educated at 
Galatasaray and the Paris Law Faculty. Did his 
military service from 1942 to 1944 and was elected 
a P.R.P. Deputy for Diyarbekir in 1946. In June 
1949 he was appointed Minister of Economy and 
Commerce. 

He speaks good French and held forth to my 
commercial counsellor upon the necessity of develop¬ 
ing Turkey’s agriculture and basic industries before 
trying to develop heavy or advanced industries. He 
said he would have no nonsense about any more steel 
industries in Turkey just yet. This line is fashion¬ 
able at the moment with Turkish officialdom. He 
was very affable and friendly and did not seem to 
be as careful or suspicious as most Turks on first 
meeting. He is a doctor of law, married with one 
child. 


41. Deymer, Scfik Hiisnu c 

Leader of the Turkish Workers_ Party. Hr. f?efik 
Husnu was horn in Saloniea of donme parents. He 
is now over Oft years of age. He is a fanatical ortho¬ 
dox Marxist and is believed to have spent some years 
in Russia between the two wars. With Sabiha Sortel 
he shares the distinction of being probably the only 


highly-trained Turkish Marxist. He forftied his- 
party in the early months of 1946 and became very 
active in building up cells in the Istanbul factories- 
and in inspiring the outcrop of ephemeral dailies 
and weeklies, Marxist in colour, which appeared 
during the autumn of 1946. He was arrested, 
together with other alleged Communists, in Decem¬ 
ber 1946 and was sentenced to several years’ hard 
labour. 


42. Dogan, Zeki, General 

Bom in 1895 at Istanbul. Served as cavalry 
officer on the Eastern Front in war of 1914-18. Dis¬ 
tinguished himself under Atatiirk at Gallipoli. 
Subsequently transferred to Turkish Air Force. 
Commanded First Air Division at Eski§ehir, and was 
later appointed Under-Secret ary for Air in the 
Ministry of National Defence. He was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkisli Air Force when 
the post was created in 1944. The post was originally 
for Tumgeneral, but was upgraded to Korgeneral, 
and then to Orgeneral. General Dogan is tbe only 
officer of that rank in the Turkish Air Force. 

General Dogan is by far the most impressive 
personality in the Turkish Air Force. His appear¬ 
ance is that of a malevolent squanderbug. He is 
short and stocky, has a split lip (as a result of an 
aircraft crash), which gives a distorted effect to his 
face, a husky voice, and an autocratic manner. He 
can exercise great charm when he wishes to do so, 
and conveys an impression of sincerity which few 
of his colleagues do. His dynamic energy is famous. 

He is at the peak of Ins career, and is virtually 
director of the Turkish Air Force. He is devoted 
to the interests of the Air Force, but is also very 
ambitious personally, fie will not tolerate any rivals 
near him. In the past he has succeeded in disposing 
* (often ruthlessly) of a number of enemies and rivals, 
the most powerful of whom was probably General 
Seyfik Qakmak, who lost the contest in 1944. 
General Dogan has a close personal friendship with 
the President, which has been of value to him in 
his battles in the past. The President has great 
confidence iu his abilities. General Dogan is very 
popular with the Air Force in general (but not with 
senior officers, who profess to scorn him because 
he is not a staff college graduate). At practically 
all Turkish Air Force units there are photographs of 
44 our Zeki Pasha ” side by side with those of the 
two Presidents 

General Dogan inclines towards the Americans 
rather than the British, but he will exploit both 
sides in the interests of the Turkish Air Force 
without scruple. 

His health has not been good in recent years. He 
has had to go twice to the United States for opera¬ 
tions on his kidneys. He is not likely to retire 
for several years, however, unless his health takes 
a sudden turn for the worse. 

He is married and has a daughter and a small 
son. He and his wife and daughter are often seen 
at cocktail parties. On such occasions he holds 
court in a corner, scowls malignantly at the 
assembled company, and appears to enjoy himself. 


43. Ebuzziya, Ziyad 

Bom about 1895 Educated at Galatn Sarny 
School and at Istanbul Law Faculty, Was proprietor 
of newspaper Tasrir. which was strongly pro-German 
in sympathy during greater part of wur. Policy 
changed in 1944 and is now sympathetic to Great 
Britain. Through his newspaper M. Ebuzziya 
exercises some influence particularly in the 
provinces. Was unsuccessful ns independent opposi¬ 
tion candidate for Konya in 1946. 
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A tubercular subject, M. Ebuzziya has spent 
xuuch time in Switzerland during 1947-48. He is 
a spendthrift and an alcoholic, and effective control 
of his newspaper Tasvir had already passed to his 
colleague, Cihat Bahan before it ceased publication 
in October 1949. 

M. Ebuzziya is intelligent and speaks good French 
and German. 


44. Ekin, Cavit 

Deputy for Di varbukir, where he vs as born in 1892, 
and formerly a member of the Special Commission 
for Price Control, he was appointed Minister of 
Economy in September 1947 and retained his port¬ 
folio in June 1948, but did not survive the fall of 
Hasan Sake *s Government in 1949. 

Married, with three children, Speaks French. 


45. Engin, Fahri, Admiral 

Born at Istanbul in 1889. Educated at Naval 
School and Staff College. 1911-12 sent to England 
for study and spent some time with the Royal Navy, 
for which he has retained the highest admiration. 
Acted as navigator on the battleship A sari Tcvjik 
and the cruiser Hamidiye in the Italian and Balkan 
wars, and was on board latter ship when she was 
torpedoed in the Black Seu. Appointed navigator of 
the battleship Sultan Osman being built in United 
Kingdom and proceeded there, returning in 1914: 
appointed navigator on board battleship Turgut Reis 
until she was sunk in the Dardanelles. 1917 sent to 
Germany. On his return carried out various staff 
duties. Appointed in April 1928 acting commander- 
in-chief with his flag in the Yavuz. December 1931 
head of Naval Staff College and September 1935 
Commander-in-chief of Active Fleet. Took part in 
Montreux Conference (1936) as an expert. August 
1937 in charge of naval base at Marmora. Retired 
in August 1938 and has since been a Deputy. In 
Novemb‘*r 1941 was appointed Minister for Com¬ 
munications, holding the poet till February 1943. 
Now a member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. 

Appeal^ to be very pro-British. Familiarly 
known in British circles as “ Fire Engine.” 


46. Ergin, Salt Naci 

Born in Nigde 1908 he graduated from the Lycde 
in Konya in 1927 and the School of Political Science, 
Istanbul, in 1930. From 1930 to 1932 he served in 
the Ministry for the Interior and from 1932 to the 
present day in the Ministry of Finance. He became 
Director-General of the Tax Collection Department 
in 1944 and in 1946 General Director of the Treasury 
Department. He has been abroad on several 
occasions to deal with financial problems of national 
importance. He is capable though not of outstand¬ 
ing personality. 


47. Erim, Nihat 

Deputy for Kocaeli (Izmit); bom at Kandira in 
1912; studied law locally and at the Sorbonne. In 
addition to a fair knowledge of French, has a 
smattering of English which he is trying to improve. 
The Grand National Assembly Year Book refers to 
him as a professor and doctor, presumably of Inter¬ 
national Law, on which he lectures at the School of 
Political Sciences. For a while, legal adviser to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and accompanied 
Turkish delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in that capacity. He has contributed leading and 
other articles to the semi-official newspaper Ulus 
dealing with foreign affairs mostly. His articles on 
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home affairs almost iuvariabiy draw a good deal of 
fire from the Opposition press. 

A member of the Turkish parliamentan delega¬ 
tion to England in 1947, on his return he organised 
with Kasim Giilek the revolt of the thirty-five 
younger men, rebels of the Republican Party. He is 
believed to be one of the President's coming young 
men and has received the portfolio of Public Works 
with the formation of the new Cabinet in June 1948. 
In January 1949 he was appointed Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of State in the Giinaltay 
Cabinet. Though superficially pleasant he has an 
obsequious and subservient character. He lives 
modestly with his young wife. 


48. Erisirgll, Emin 

Born in Istanbul in 1891. Graduated iu 1912 from 
School of Political Sciences. Director of Kadikoy 
Lyc£e. Professor of philosophy, Istanbul University. 
After proclamation of Republic, became Director of 
Education, Ministry of Education. Counsellor, 
Ministry of Education. Director of the School of 
Political Sciences, Angora. Professor of economic 
history at the same school. Dean of the faculty of 
languages, history and geography. Professor of 
sociology at the same faculty. Deputy for 
Zonguldak since 1910. Member of the Executive 
Committee of the People’s Republican Party, 
Deputy secretary-general of the People’s Republican 
Party. In June 1948 he became Minister of Customs 
and Mnuopolies. 

Minister of the Interior in January 1949. A 
reactionary, smooth and sinister character. Speaks 
French. 


49. Erkin, Feridun Cemal 

Born in 1898. Educated at Istanbul and was at 
first destined for business career. About 1924, 
however, became associated with exchange of 
Turco-Greek populations and came to notice of 
M. Saracoglu, then president of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion. As a result, he entered Turkish diplomatic 
service and went to London iu 1928 as first secre¬ 
tary. Tn 1929 recalled to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, which he soon left for the Ministry of 
Public Debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
head of the section dealing with British Empire 
affairs. Later acting head of the Consular Depart¬ 
ment. In 1932-33 he accompanied M. Saracoglu on 
his financial mission to Paris in connexion with the 
Public debt negotiations. 1934 appointed counsellor 
in Berlin. 1935—37 consul-general at Beirut. In 
193 * head of the Commercial Department at the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and in July 1938 consul- 
general in Berlin. In July 1939 returned to Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs and was appointed Director- 
General of the First Department, which brought him 
into constant contact with His Majesty’s Embassy 
In October 1939 he accompanied M. Saracoglu, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his mission to 
Moscow In August 1942 M. Erkin was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Chief expert adviser to Turkish 
delegation to San Francisco in April 1945 and subse¬ 
quently accompanied Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to London. 

M. Erkin, who owed his advancement to M. SAra- 
coglu, the last Prime Minister, had continued to 
enjoy the confidence of the President, which enabled 
him for some time after the replacement of M. Sara- 
coglu by M. Peker to continue in office although his 
relations with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Hasan Saka, suffered a change for the worse, par¬ 
ticularly, it would seem, owing to rivalry between 
their respective wives. In July 1947 M Erkin was 
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appointed ambassador to Home; his own and the 
official version is that he needed a rest and a change, 
and that his stay in Koine would probably be only 
temporary and would be followed by a return to 
Turkey as a member of the Cabinet. 

In June 1948. however, the general feeling in 
Turkey, that her situation was not properly under¬ 
stood in the United States led to M. Erkin’s appoint¬ 
ment to Washington, since he is, with the exception 
of Menemencioglu, the most quick-witted and 
intelligent of the Turkish diplomatists. His 
main defect is a tendency to take pessimistic and 
alarmist interpretations when these are sufficiently 
plausible, lie.' is also rather vain and very sensitive, 
faults which are more than shared by his wife who is 
handsome in an oriental way (she originates from 
Bagdad), dresses expensively and has a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice of professional standard. 

50. Fsendal, Memduh §evket 

Xo longer prominent, see Xo. -18 in 1048 Report. 


51. Esmer, Ahmet, Siikrii 

Born about 1888 of Turkish Cypriot origin. A 
journalist by profession. During the armistice period 
he was on the staff of the Vakit , to which he con¬ 
tributed many attacks on the Allies. Represented 
his paper at the Lausanne Conference, and became 
chief editor of the Son Saat in 1920. Atatiirk 
charged him with the reorganisation of the Turkish 
press and by 1931, as editor of the Milliyet , he had 
become a person of considerable importance in the 
journalistic world, and his leading articles became 
gradually less anti-British (except during the 
disorders in Cyprus). In 1933 he accompanied the 
Turkish delegation to the London Economic Con¬ 
gress. Has been Deputy for Istanbul since 1939 
when he became secretary of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Assembly; in June he was 
nominated a member of the newly constituted 
Independent group of the People’s Party. He visited 
the United Kingdom in May 1940 as one of a group 
of journalists invited by the British Council. Since 
September 1940 a member of the editorial board of 
the Angora Radio-Journal (evening half-hour’s 
broadcast review of the day’s events). Accompanied 
group of Turkish journalists on a visit to the United 
Kingdom and the United States in the autumn of 
1942. In April 1944 one of two representatives of 
Turkey at Conference of International Labour 
Bureau at Philadelphia. Attended San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

Ahmet Siikrii Earner, who was educated at 
Columbia University, speaks fluent English, and is 
married to a pleasant lady of Finnish origin, who 
also speaks good English. He was foreign editor 
of the semi-official Ulus. His articles were un¬ 
emotional and clearly reasoned, and generally 
favourable to the British point of view. Outlook 
definitely Western w ith strong American sympathies. 

Was appointed head of the Turkish Information 
Office set up in New' York in 1947 and director- 
general of the Press Bureau in 1949 He is a monu¬ 
mental bore, but his wife is an amusing and 
malicious gossiper. 


52. Etili, Ziya Gevher 

Date and place of birth not known. Born about 
1890. Little or nothing is known of his earlier 
years. Joined the staff of the old Tnnin , owned bv 
Hiiseyin Cahid Yafein, at the age of 18. Reserve 
officer and served in First World War. Thereafter 
went into business. Joined the Kemalist Movement 
and became editor of the Nationalist newspaper 
Hakmiyet-i-Milli (now Ulus) up to 1926. 


One of the founders of the Ankara Bus Company, 
since taken over by the Municipality. Deputy for 
(^anakkale from about 1930 up to the general elec¬ 
tions of 1940. In 1940 he visited the United King¬ 
dom with a party of journalists and Deputies in¬ 
vited by the British Council. An intimate friend 
of M. Reeep Poker, the latter, when Prime Minister, 
-appointed him director of the Istanbul branch of the 
Anatolian Agency in August 1940. Promoted to be 
director-general of the Anatolian Agency in May 
1948. 

A die-hard, he was instrumental as a Deputy in 
causing all non-Turkish employees of the Anatolian 
Agency to be dismissed in May 1942. 

M. Etili is a pleasant-spoken rather shy man. He 
has a good working knowledge of French. A 
widower, two children and a clever mistress who 
acts as his secretary. 


53. Gerede, Hiisrev 

Born about 1884. A soldier de carriere; was 
military attach^ at Athens at the outbreak of the 
Great War, and later served on the staff of the 
Caucasus army as an intelligence officer. During the 
early part of the Nationalist struggle was private 
secretary to Mustafa Kemal Pasha. In February 
1921 was a member of Bekir Sami Bey’s mission 
to Paris, London and Rome. In July 1923 was 
elected Deputy for Urfa. In May 1924 became 
minister at Budapest and resigned his deputyship. 
In August 1926 was appointed minister at Sofia. In 
July 1930 was appointed ambassador at Warsaw, 
but did not proceed, and the following month was 
appointed ambassador at Tehran, where he became 
increasingly unpopular, making no secret of his 
disgust for all things Persian. In 1931 the Persian 
New' Year arrangements were altered to prevent his 
making a speech as doyen jof the Diplomatic Corps. 
Resigned, ostensibly on ground of ill-health, in 
June 1934. In January 1936 he was appointed 
ambassador at Tokyo. Transferred to Berlin in 
August 1939, but recalled in July 1942, inainlv, it is 
understood, because of his excessive pro-German 
tendencies. 

Was appointed Turkish Ambassador at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1946. 

He w'as placed on the retired list in 1949, but 
managed to kill three Brazilian girls in his car 
before leaving Rio, nevertheless receiving a high 
Brazilian decoration. He intends to enter politics 
(P.R.P.). Of Bosnian descent. He is pompous and 
ambitious. 


54. Goker, Muzaffer 

Born in 1889 and. after studying at Istanbul and 
in Paris, specialised in history in connexion with 
which he played an active part in university life at 
Istanbul. In March 1934 and again in February 
1935 Deputy for Konya, and shortly afterwards 
became member of Foreign Affairs Commission of 
Assembly. From 1936 to 1938 combined parliamen¬ 
tary duties with those of Chair of History at Angora 
University, which had been established by Atatiirk. 
with whom, during this period, lie was on terms of 
very close personal friendship. Dropped his univer¬ 
sity duties soon after becoming rapporteur of Foreign 
Affairs Commission in 1988 and devoted himself 
increasingly to political work after appointment to 
chairmanship of Commission in 1940. In April 
1944, after requesting on appointment abroad, 
primarily fur financial reasons but also in order to 
obtain experience in foreign affairs, appointed 
ambassador in Tokyo, probably because the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs resented and feared his 
increasing influence in Turkish foreign policy and 
therefore chose for him n distant and unpopular post. 



He got awii) from Tokyo in 1946 and was for a 
time with tlie Turkish delegation at the United 
Nations Organisation. 

He was appointed to Ottawa in 1947 aud trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow in 1949. He w as alw ays pro-Ally 
and friendh to this embassy, and lie is a personal 
friend of the President. He is married. 

55. Gdksenin. Muzaffer, General 

General Goksenin is an enormous ogre-like man 
with flashing gold teeth and a deceptively lazy 
manner. He was for some \ ears Under-Secretary 
of Air at the Ministry of National Defence, in which 
capacity he was one of the air triumvirate. 
(Generals Dugan and Uyaner were the other two 
members.) His rank is Korgeneral. He aroused the 
antagonism of General Dugan, who found him less 
pliable than he had expected and who may also 
have scented a possible rival in him. When the 
reshuffle of the Turkish General Staff and Ministry 
of National Defence took place it was expected that 
he would be given an important appointment. 
Instead he was relegated to a nominal post with 
the Judge Advocate-Genera Is Department. During 
this period lie rarely made any appearances in public 
life. 

hi October 1949 he was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of Air Defence Command. This is the first 
time that an air force officer had ever held this 
appointment. Previously it was always held by 
an army officer. This appointment is probably not 
due to a reconciliation with General Dogan (W'ho 
never forgives anybody) so much as to the fact that 
he is the only suitable officer lor the post. He now 
makes public appearances. 

General Goksenin has ability and an independent 
mind. He must be considered as a possible successor 
to General Dogan. but lie has powerful enemies in 
the service. 

56. Gole, Munir Hiisref 

Was born in Bayburt in 1890. Graduated from 
the School of Political Science and is expert on 
administrative law. Before entering Grand National 
Assembly in which he sits for Erzurum, he was 
Assistant Director of the Administration of 
Monopolies. In September 1947 he became Minister 
of the Interior and retained this post with the change 
of Cabinet in June 1948, but lost it on the formation 
of the Gunaltay Cabinet in January 1949. 

He is married, has four children, and speaks 
French. 

57. Giilek, Kasim 

Born at Adana about 1901, of a prosperous Adana 
family (his father is now the president of the 
party there). Educated at Columbia University 
(Economics) and was for a short time at King’s 
College, Cambridge. Has travelled very extensively 
and is a remarkable linguist (nine or ten languages). 
Deputy for Seyhan and, since 1943, member of the 
Administrative Council of the People’s Party. He is 
the party’s economic and labour expert and is, or 
was, also in charge of the secret section of the party, 
besides being their adviser on British affairs and 
"reception officer" for distinguished foreign 
visitors. 

Having co-operated with Erim and others in the 
revolt of the thirty-five younger men, he was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Public Works in September 1947, 
and exchanged this for the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in Hasan Saka’s second Cabinet of June 1948, 
having refused to take on Ministry of Commerce. 

He was (unexpectedly) given no portfolio on the 
formation of the Giinaltav Cabinet in January 1949, 
presumably owing to hi*s unpopularity with the 
Right wing of the P.R.P. 


M. Giilek it- proud of ha\ ing been a pupil of Lord 
Keynes, and iiis personal library is almost entirely 
English and French and a well-chosen one. His 
youth, enthusiasm, perfect command of English, and 
genuine warm admiration for English ways, make 
him perhaps the most sympathetic member of the 
Government for us. His brother represents Guest* 
Keen and Net tiefold. 

58. Giinaltav, Semsettin 

Elected Deputy for Sivns in 1926. 1J< became 

in 1930 a member of the Committee of Public 
Construction of the Grand National Assembly. In 
1939 he was elected a vice-president of the G.X.A. 
and a professor ot the Facultv of Languages, History 
and Geography at Ankara University. In January 
1949 he was appointed Prime Minister in succession 
to Hasan Saka. 

59. Giindiizalp, Mahmut ISedim 

Born 1892. lie is a graduate of the facultv of 
law of Istanbul l niversity. He has held various 
teaching appointments and been employed by the 
Ministries of Finance and Monopolies, in both of 

hich lie became an inspector. From 1939 lie was 
l infer-Secretary at tin* Ministry of Customs and 
Monopolies until he was elected a Deputy in 1943. 
After holding the presidency of the Budget Commis¬ 
sion of tne Grand National Assembly, he became 
Minister of Commerce in the first Hasan Saka 
Government of September 1947, but was not 
retained in June 1948. Married. Speaks French. 

60. Gurraan, Abdurrahman Nafiz, General 

Bora about 1882. Served in Macedonia as a 
young officer at the beginning of the century and 
later as a captain in the Balkan War. He was an 
active participant in the ^ oung Turk Movement in 
1908. From 1914-18 he was President of the Court 
Martial in Istanbul, during which time he w'as also 
employed on intelligence w'ork. Retired in 1920, but 
rejoined the army in 1(122 and served on Atatiirk’s 
staff throughout the war of independence. In 1923 
he was appointed Military Governor of Istanbul. 
Promoted brigadier-general in 1926 and posted to the 
General Staff in Ankara. Promoted major-general in 
1930 and lieutenant-general in 1933. Between 1930 
and 1938 he commanded in succession Vlth, IXth, 
Vlllt-h and IVth Corps. In 1938 he was Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Ministry of National 
Defence and in 1939 he was promoted general and 
appointed inspector-general and Arniv Commander 
Designate of the 2nd Army. 

After relinquishing command of the 2nd Army he 
became a member of the Supreme Military Council 
in 1945 and served in that capacity for nearly four 
years. During this period he appeared to take very 
little interest in military affairs. It was therefore 
a considerable surprise not only to foreign military 
observers, but also to prominent Turkish generals, 
w'hen he became, in Mav 1949, Chief of the General 
Staff. 

General Gurnian is about 5 ft. 5 in. He has still 
quite an abundant crop of grey hair. He has heavy 
black eyebrows, brown eyes, an aquiline nose, an 
obstinate mouth, a closely cropped moustache and 
abnormally large ears. His face is deeplv lined. His 
figure is better preserved than that of the average 
Turkish general of his age and size. 

He has a reputation for ruthlessness when dealing 
with his subordinates and is not generally popular 
throughout the army. When in his last active 
command he was reputed to hove recommended 
many fewer officers for promotion than was normal. 

It must, however, he admitted that this might 
indicate that his judgment was better than the 
average senior general. 
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His mmiuor is quiet and reserved and he only 
shows ini foliation when matters which particularly 
interest him are being discussed. 

General Gurnmn’s intelligence and energy do not 
appear to* be greater than that of the majority of 
his contemporaries* and he cannot be considered to 
be a good choice for his present appointment, par¬ 
ticularly at a time when there is so much change m 
the military world and so many decisions of 
importance have to be taken, it is probable that his 
work is mainly clone t>\ his capable Vice-Chief ol 
Staff, General Aksalur. whilst General Gutman 
himself essays to play the part of a dignified 
figurehead. 

Before Ids elevation to bis present position he 
had had no chance of studying modern met (rods of 
warfare except hy reading about them. In conse¬ 
quence he must now find himself dependent on the 
opinions of others. In Ids heart be probably likes 
the old ways best, but has to do his best to compete 
with the present situation. 

General Uuruiun is a friend of President Inonii, 
with whom he served during the War of 
Independence. 

Although unused to dealing with foreigners, he 
is prepared to talk to British and American visitors 
for such length of time as they are prepared to stay 
in his office. He does not. however, feel at home at 
social functions and on such occasions usually sits 
in a corner talking to one or more of Ids cronies. 

General Gurmnti is a native of Macedonia and said 
to he an expert on this area. Before the war he 
travelled extensively throughout the territory of the 
Ottoman Empire and likes talking about the various 
places lie visited. He has not seen any other part 
of the world 

Ho is married. His wife appears to dislike social 
functions as much as he does. 

61. Hatipoglu, Sevket Resit 

Born at Meuemen 1898. Studied at Menernen 
and at Agricultural Secondary School at Brusa. 
Finished his higher studies at the Agricultural School 
at Halkali as first of his year. Taught in Agricultural 
College at Smyrna. Studied in Europe, where he 
remained for five years and took his doctor s degree 
at Berlin and Leipzig Appointed head of the 
Agricultural Institute (Ankara) ou his return from 
Europe. Subsequently teacher and professor at 
School of Economics. Appointed professor at School 
of political Sciences (Ankara). Deputy since January- 
1941 . In July 1942 he was appointed Minister of 
Agriculture in M. Saracoglu’s Cabinet. 

Ceased to hold office on the formation of the Peker 
Cabinet in August 1946. but is still a Deputy. 


62. Hikmet, Nazim 

A leading Turkish Marxist, believed to have inde¬ 
pendent f * Trotskyist ”) tendencies. Aged aboul 45. 
Is the most distinguished modern Turkish poet after 
Yabya Kemal who is the representative of the 
traditionalist school. Is n nephew on his mother's 
side of General Ali Fuat Cebesov and has both Ger 
man and Polish blood Has written much poetry 
and one or two novels which are greatly admired in 
Turkey and circulate secretly among many non-Corn- 
munists Celal Bityar, who was Prime Minister in 
1937 when Nazim Hikmet was condemned to 
twenty-nine years* penal servitude has stated that 
he always keeps Nazim Hikmet’s poems by his bed. 

Nazim Hikmet was condemned by court-martial 
in 1937 for spreading Communist propaganda among 
officers and at the same time a number of young 
officers were shot. He was sent to serve the first 
part of his sentence in the hold of the battleship 
Selim Yavu*. There he contracted tuberculosis and 


through the influence of powerful friends was trans¬ 
ferred to residence forcer at Bursa. General (Vbesoy 
definitely has family affection for Nazim Hikmet and 
several efforts have been made to secure his release. 
On the lust occasion it was vetoed Gy Marshal 
Qakic.ak. who was then Chief of Staff. 

63. Hozar, Faik Hiiseyin 

Born 1897. Member of Turkish diplomatic 
service. Has seen service in Central European posts, 
particularly Berlin, whence he returned in 1943 to 
Ankara to become head of Second Department in 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In October 1944 was 
seconded, with rank of Minister, to reform Anatolian 
Agency, which had reached a state of chaos. Did 
not like this work and hoped for early return to 
Foreign Service. 

M. Hozar is able and friendly. His service has 
probably given him liking for Germany, but in 
Ankara lie has been favourably disposed towards 
British. Is married, but Mine. Hozar never appears 
in society. They have one grown-up daughter. 

Was appointed minister to Prague in 1946 and iti 
January 1948 returned to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs as Assistant Secretary-General. 

He and bis daughter speak French. 

64. llkin, Nedim Veysel 

Born about 1899. Member of Turkish Foreign 
Service. Was for many years on staff of Turkish 
Consulate at Geneva and there closely associated 
with permanent Turkish delegation. Returned to 
Ankara and from 1939 was private secretary to 
M. Saracoglu, then Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
accompanied latter in same capacity when he 
became President of Council in August 1942. 
Became Director-General of the Press Bureau with 
the rank of Minister in 1944 

In March 1948 he was appointed Turkish Minister 
at The Hague, but was hastily recalled after a scene 
over his official invitation to the coronation of Queen 
Juliana (M. Tlkin appears to have been rather stupid 
and the Dutch excessively protocokure) and in 1949 
he was appointed Turkish Minister at Berne. 

M. Ilkin. is a steady, competent, though rather 
featureless, official. He probably lacks drive. He is, 
however, well disposed and in principle willing 
enough to co-operate. He and his young wife are 
seen a good deal in society. 

65. Inam, Adf 

Not prominent at present, see No. 64 of 194H 
Report. 

66. Incedayi, Cevdet Kerim 

Born at Sinop in 1894 and educated at the 
Military Academy, Istanbul. Deputy for Sinop since 
1935. Member of Council of the People’s Party 
since 1938. In November 1940 was appointed 
Minister of Communications. Resigned in Novem¬ 
ber 1941 in consequence of the sinking bv an 
unknown submarine of the Turkish steamship Hefah , 
which was transporting to Egypt the Turkish crews 
of the destroyers and submarines ordered by the 
Turkish Government from the United Kingdom, and 
a party of eight Turkish air cadets on their way to 
the United Kingdom for flying training. During his 
tenure of office he was found to be a willing 
collaborator, although the efficiency of his Depart¬ 
ment left much to be desired. Appointed president 
of the Parliamentary Commission for National 
Defence in February 1943. 

He became Minister for Public Works on the 
formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946. He 
is alleged to be one of the tougher and more 
unscrupulous members of the Republican Party and 
his private life is said to be disapproved by the 
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President. He is. however, a close friend of Sufifet 
Arikan.* and has been friendly with this embassy. 
He took great interest in the British Town Planning 
Exhibition organised by the British Council in 1946 
and made a very helpful speech at its opening, for 
which he secured the attendance of most of his 
colleagues, including the Prime .Minister. 

^ In 1947 lie ceased to be a Minister witii tin* fafl 
of the Peker Cabinet, but was elected Vice-President 
of the Grand National Assembly. He speaks French, 
but his halitosis and expletive delivery always make 
conversation an ordeal. 

67. Inonii, lsmet. General 

Born in 1880 at Smyrna and brought up in 
Malatya where his father was a small official. 
Educated at the military college, and from 1906-12 
Baw service in Thrace and the Yemen. Joined 
tlie General Staff in 1914. 1915-16 Chief of 

Staff of the Caucasus army. 1917-18 in Pales¬ 
tine. and became Under-Secretary for War in 
the autumn of 1918. Early showed National¬ 

ist sympathies, and joined Mustafa Kemal in 
March 1920, at once becoming Chief of Staff of 
the Nationalist forces. Assumed command of the 
Western army in December 1920. and was chief 
Turkish delegate at the Mudanya Conference in 
October 1922. In the same month was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and in November went 
to Lausanne as chief Turkish delegate. Signed the 
Treaty of Lausanne on behalf of Turkey in July 1923, 
and in October became Prime Minister, retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. At the same time 
Mustafa Kemal delegated to him the functions of 
president of the People’s Party. During 1924, owing 
to his ill-health, his administration became more and 
more unpopular, and he resigned in November. On 
the outbreak of the Kurdish revolt in March 1925 he 
was again summoned to power by Mustafa Kemal, 
and remained Prime Minister until October 1937. In 
August 1926 he was promoted general of the first- 
class. and in November 1927, after the general 
election, at which he was re-elected for Malatya, he 
reconstructed his Cabinet on more moderate lines. 
In 1930 his health was not good, and he was sub¬ 
jected to much criticism, but defended himself 
strongly on formation of Liberal Party in August. 
His triumph was again complete when Fethi Bey 
was forced to dissolve that party in November. 
Re-elected for Malatya in April 1931. and soon after 
again became Prime Minister with the same col¬ 
leagues as before. Paid official visits to Moscow and 
Rome in the spring of 1932 and to Sofia in September 
1933. Given the surname of Inonii (the scene of 
his principal victory over the Greeks) by the 
President of the Republic in 1934. Again Prime 
Minister after the general election of February 1935. 
In April 1937 he paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
and in May represented the President of the Republic 
at the Coronation of His Majesty King George VI. 
In September it was announced that he would take 
six weeks* holiday: all rumours of a disagreement 
between him and the President were consistently 
denied, but in October he finally resigned and Celal 
Bayar became Prime Minister. During the following 
twelve months he did not leave Angora, though he 
frequently appeared in public and seemed to have 
lost none of his popularity. It was said that he was 
never called to Ataturk’s bedside during his last 
illness. He was usually considered the most likely 
candidate for the presidency, his only possible rivals 
being Fethi Okyar and Marshal Fevzi £akinak. His 
election did not therefore cause surprise, but rather 
admiration for the rapidity and orderliness with 
which it was effected, and the scrupulous adherence 
shown to the terms of the Constitution. He showed 
no inclination to conciliate the. more turbulent 
among Ataturk’s entourage, such as Siikrii Kaya, 


wild was immediately ejected from the Cabinet after 
holding the post of Minister of the Interior since 
1927, and also that of secretary-general of the 
Peoples Party; a number of Ataturk’s boon com¬ 
panions also lost their seats at the elections which 
followed in March 1939. To lsmet s desire to rid the 
Administration of corruption was attributed the 
revelation of a number of grave financial scandals in 
January and February 1939, which resulted in thd 
resignation of Celal Bayar and other* Cabinet 
Ministers, and the dismissal of a number of lesser 
Government officials. No personal animosity against 
lsmet seemed to have been aroused, however, and in 
June 1939 lie reverted to a scheme winch Atatiirk 
had attempted with results dangerous to his own 
position—the creation of an Opposition in the 
Assembly. lsmet’s Opposition was, however, on a 
modest scale, and consisted of members of the 
People’s Party, who were chosen to form an indepen¬ 
dent group within the party. 

lsmet in Ins army days was regarded as an excep¬ 
tionally capable staff officer, an indefatigable worker* 
and was, to a large extent, responsible for the final 
Nationalist success against the Greeks in. 1922. At 
Lausanne he showed himself a stubborn blit able 
negotiator. Is courteous and never shows signs of 
being ruffled, but suffers from deafness, which, liow- 
ever, he probably finds convenient at times. Accord¬ 
ing to Halide Hanim (July 1926): 44 lie subordinates 
himself entirely to the Gazi and only wants to hang 
everybody.*' Though this estimate is undoubtedly 
overclouded, there is certainly a hard strain in 
lsmet’s character, while, as regards the Gazi, it is 
probably truer to say that they made an admirable 
combination, lsmet not always being merely the 
organ of execution of reforms, but sometimes, at any 
rate, being even more thoroughgoing than his chief. 
Became a zealous student of English in the autumn 
of 1935, taking lessons from an American Rhodes 
scholar, and in 1986 from an Englishman at Ankara 
University. 

As President he has not shown himself possessed 
of the same forceful characteristics as Atatiirk, and 
the pace of westernisation bus slowed down in con¬ 
sequence. Since the outbreak of the. war in 1939 
has shown himself a staunch supporter of the pro- 
British policy initiated by Atatiirk. Though his 
popularity has sometimes been questioned, he enjoys 
universal respect and his word is lnw\ In 1944 he 
began to identify himself more actively with public 
business and particularly with Turkey’s foreign 
relations, winch are now r probably more completely 
in his hands than ever before. His meeting with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at Cairo in 
December 1948 gave him much personal pleasure. 

During 1945 he came to the conclusion that there 
was no adequate successor to himself as head of a 
one-partv Government- and that a two-party system 
must be inaugurated and an Opposition party 
educated up to its responsibilities. He wished this 
development to take place however without undue 
precipitancy in view especially of the international 
situation, and the unexpected strength which the 
Opposition show f ed during the electoral campaign of 
1946 alarmed him, and he seems to have allowed p 
certain amount of interference with the elections 
After nearly a year of recriminations between the 
two parties he set himself the task of soothing the 
Democrats and moderating the attitude of the officia 
party, in which he has not been altogether success 
ful, while making it clear that he intends to maintair 
the latter in office for the time being. Hi* 
attendance at social functions is practically limited 
to visits to heads of foreign States and (now) of 
United States military missions, and his health has 
compelled him to ahandon riding exercises, hut. he 
receives politicians and officials every day. He hat 
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so tilt shown himself extremely friendly and con¬ 
tinually reiterates his attachment to the Anglo- 
Turkish Alliance. He went rather far in 
demonstrating his gratitude to the United States 
by.receiving an American admiral at Istanbul and 
attending a cocktail party given by the United 
States military mission in Ankara in 1048. 

68. Irmak, Sadi, Dr. 

Bom in 1904 and educated at the Konya Lyceum. 
Completed his education at Berlin University where 
he studied medicine and natural science. After 
working in various hospitals in western Germany 
he returned to Turkey where he taught biology. In 
1933 he became assistant professor of physiology 
at the Ankara University. Mas published some 
volumes of medical notes and scientific works and is 
the author of 44 Social Biology/ 4 “ Vital Problems of 
the Structure of a Nation/* 44 Reasons for Com¬ 
mitting Offences/* 44 Towards Ourselves/ 44 Edu¬ 
cational Results of Succession/ Is one of the 
regular writers for the Vlu* and of the t'lkii. He 
translated into Turkish Nietzsche s 44 Thus Spake 
Zara thus rra ** and in a preface strongly supported 
the doctrine of the superman. 

In addition to his medical work. l)r. Irmak lias 
fulfilled many party duties. In 1940 was a member 
of the Board of Administration of the party in the 
Vilayet of Istanbul, and has served party' 
inspector in several provincial vilayet-. He first 
stood for the National Assembly in 194*2. when he 
was elected Deputy. Appointed fir^t Minister of 
Labour in June 1945. He fell with the Peker 
Gov» minent in September 1947 and is now Republi¬ 
can Party Inspector in Istanbul. 

Pro-German. Speaks German and French. 

69. Karadeniz, Rail 

A native of Vaktikebir in the vilayet of l rebizoud, 
where he was established for many years as a law yer. 
Deputy for Trebizoud since 1931. Appointed a 
member of the Judicial ( oiinnittee of the Assembly 
in November 1932. and secretary of that committee 
in 1933 and 1934. In May 1939 he was appointed 
Minister for Customs and Monopolies, a promotion 
presumably due to his friendship with Ismet Inonii. 
Did not retain office in the new Cabinet formed by 
M. Saracoglu in 1948. Appointed president of the 
Economic Commission of the Assembly. Became 
Minister of Commerce in May 1945. 

M. Karadouiz is not impressive and did not have 
either the drive or the ability to tackle with 
success the grave economic problems now* con¬ 
fronting Turkey. 

He did not retain office on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1940. but is still ft Deputy. 

70. Karaosmanoglu, Yakub Kadri 

Born about 1880. A journalist by profession and 
the author of a number of novels. Deputy 1927-34. 
In 1927 he was elected a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission of the Assembly, and his 
influence at Ankara, until then slight, began to 
increase. Was one of the Turkish delegates to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Paris in June 1928, 
and to the (first) Balkan Conference at Athens in 
October 1980. In 1931 was one of the Turkish dele¬ 
gates to the (second) Balkan Conference at 
Constantinople. Was one of two Turkish delegates 
to Journalists’ Congress at Moscow in the summer 
of 1934, when he was appointed minister to Albania. 
Transferred as minister to Prague in March 1936. 
Transferred to The Hague in September 1939, but 
was unable to follow the Dutch Government to 
London. In September 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Minister in Berne and in August 1949 
ambassador at Tehran. 


M. Karaosmanogln is small and undistinguished in 
appearance, and of a delicate constitution. His wife 
is pleasant, and speaks English. 

71. kirdar, Lutfi 

After being Vali of Istanbul for eight years he 
was in 1949 elected Deputv for Mauisa. A native 
of Kirkuk. Originally an oculist, trained in Ger¬ 
many ; is a man of independent character and 
insisted on relatively fair elections in Istanbul, 
where the Democrats obtained eighteen out of 
twenty-three seats. Dr. Kirdar speaks sufficient 
French, is hospitable and friendly to ourselves. He 
went in May 1947 on a successful visit of some weeks 
to England at the invitation of the British Council 
(which he had sought himself). He has always 
been very friendly to this embassy. He is tipped 
for early promotion to a Cabinet post. 

72. Kocak, Sukrii 

Born at Elazig in 1895 and educated at tho 
Military Academy . He was for a number of years 
Deputy for Erzennn and chairman of the Air 
League, but lie resigned in 1948. He was 
appointed Minister of Communications on the 
formation of tbe Peker Cabinet in August 1940. He 
remained at this Ministry during tbe first Hasan 
Saka Cabinet but was dropped in tbe second Hasan 
Saka Cabinet of June 1948. lie speaks French and 
Russian and is said to have a fanatical hatred of 
Russia. 

73. koken, Rahnii 

No longer prominent, see No. 73 in 1948 Report. 

74. koperler, Tevfik Kamil 

Bom in 1889 at Salonica and educated there. A 
career diplomat. Studied law in Paris until 1911, 
and entered diplomacy after teaching for some time 
at Istanbul University. He was second secretary 
to the Turkish delegation at the Second Lausanne 
Conference in 1923, and on his return to Ankara 
became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. As 
such he was charged with the negotiations of friend¬ 
ship treaties with several foreign countries, and 
gradually exercised increasing influence. Resigned 
in October 1925 on his election as Deputy for Con¬ 
stantinople. In 1921) he became a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly , and by 
his expert knowledge made his influence felt. In 
1927 he was responsible for the drafting of a new 
and very important law on Turkisli nationality. 
Represented Turkey at an International Cattle 
Plague Conference at Adana in November 1927. 
Elected one of the quaestors of the Assembly a year 
later. Soon afterwards succeeded Uemal Hosnii 
Taray as chief Turkish delegate cm the Mixed 
Exchange Commission, where he was a great 
improvement on his predecessor. In April 1981 was 
appointed minister at Sofia, where, according to the 
Turkish press, he was active in prosecuting local 
Turkisli journalists for anti-Kemalist publications. 
In October 1933 he confided to His Majesty’s 
Minister that he was practically in exile at Sofia, 
and that he was thoroughly disgusted with Mustafa 
Kemal and his regime. Transferred to Madrid, as 
minister to Spain and Portugal, in April 1934. Was 
employed at the Ministry in Angora during 1938 
and 1939. Appointed ambassador at Belgrade in 
August 1939 and joined Yugoslav Government in 
Cairo in 1943. Returned to Belgrade in 1945. 

Retired in 1949 and intends to enter politics 
(Democratic Party). He has a bad reputation for 
corruption. Is xenoplmbe and anti-British. 

75. Kopriilii, kemal 

Finished his law f studies at Istanbul University 
in 1912. Served in the Great War. In 1920 was 
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appointed chief clerk to Amasya Independence 
Tribunal and transferred to Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in the same year. Appointed First Secre¬ 
tary in London 1923. Consul at Geneva 1927. 
consul-general at Alexandria 1929 and returned to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1930. Acted as 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
arbitration board appointed in 1934 for the settle¬ 
ment of the frontier dispute between the Persian 
and Afghan Governments. 1935 appointed legal 
adviser to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Took 
part as a Turkish delegate in the negotiations 
of 1986 with the Persian Government leading 
to the Saadabad Pact. 1935—42 Legal Adviser 
at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 1942, April, 
appointed Turkish Ambassador to Kabul. In 1945 
transferred to Tehran and in 1949 to Belgrade. 

76. kopriilii, Mehmet Fuat 

Historian and one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. Fuat Bey is a descendant of the famous 
Kbpriilii family of Grand Viziers. With his 
insignificant appearance, iiis malicious wit and his 
addiction to strong drink, he is well in the family- 
trad it ion. In a society of political parvenus, he 
undoubtedly enjoys prestige us the bearer of almost 
tho only surviving historical name in Turkey and as 
a man of great learning and real personal integrity. 

Born in 1890, the son of Ismail Fais Bey, First 
Secretary of the Penal Court of Bey oglu Kopriilii 
became professor of history at Istanbul University 
at the early age of 28. A contemporary of Jorga and 
Filov of the Universities of Bucharest and Sofia, 
Kopriilii is the one survivor of the luckless trinity of 
Balkan professors who received international recog¬ 
nition in the decades between the two world wars. 
Honoured by many Continental Universities. 
Kopriilii visited Russia (including Baku) in 1925 
and 1929, Czechoslovakia also in the latter year and 
Tehran in 1934. 

A prolific writer, his most distinguished work has 
taken the form of contributions to the 44 Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Islam/’ and he is the leading authority on 
tho literature of the Azerbaijan and Cagatay Turks. 

Fuat Bey has been Deputy for Kars for many 
years and, in 1924, held the post of Under-Secretary 
for Public Instruction. In politics he is undoubtedly 
a disappointed man, and his opposition to the Repub¬ 
lican Party is attributed by some to his failure to 
secure the post of Minister of Public Instruction. 

In the spring of 1946 Kopriilii wrote a series of 
articles attacking the claims of the Georgian pro 
fessors. An assistant leader of the Opposition, he 
has never allowed his anger at what lie denounces 
as the unfair methods of the Government towards 
bis party to influence his attitude in foreign affairs, 
wherein he entirely supports the Government. The 
only difficulty we have had has arisen from his being 
at times influenced by certain Democratic journal¬ 
ists, who from time to time allege that His 
Majesty’s Government are too much identified with 
the Government party. His relations, however, with 
this embassy have remained good, and in May 1947 
he accompanied the Turkish parliamentary delega¬ 
tion to England. His brother, formerly minister in 
Kabul, is the present ambassador in Belgrade. He 
is vice-president of the Democratic Party and Deputy 
for Istanbul 

77. Koniltaa, Refik 

Deputy for Iqel, Koraltan was born in 1899 at 
Divrik in central Anatolia. Having graduated from 
the Law Faculty in Istanbul, lie practised law for 
some time. His first important post was that of 
Vuli of Bursa. He was Deputy for Konya for many 
years, but went into retirement following the death 
39723 


of Atat lirk. He was re-elected Deputy for led in 
1944 and still sits for this constituency* having now 
joined the National Party . He is married and has 
four children. A feminist in the Turkisli sense* of 
the word. 


78. kurtoglu, Faik 

Born about 1895. Formerly Turkish commercial 
representative in London and Brussels. In 
June 1933 he was a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the London Economic Conference. Became 
president of the Tiirkofisi in 1934, and in November 
of that year I nder-Secretary at the Ministry of 
National Economy. In January 1935 Ik* was a 
member of the Turkish delegation to the Balkan 
Economic Conference, and in August 1936 he headed 
the economic mission to London which negotiated 
the Anglo-Turkish Trade and Payments Agreement. 
In the summer of 1937 he negotiated a new com¬ 
mercial agreement with Germany, and in December 
he led a Turkish delegation to Bucharest, resulting 
in a new commercial agreement with Roummiia. 
Deputy for Manisa since 1938 wheu he w as appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. He retained the post in 
Celal Bayar’s second Cabinet (November 1938>. but 
lost it on the formation of Dr. Saydam’s Cabinet in 
January 1939, owing, it was said, to the unpopularity 
of his policy among the peasants. He was again 
appointed Minister of Agriculture in the Peker 
Cabinet of August 1946 and lost the portfolio on the 
formation of Hasan Saka’s first Cabiuet in Septem¬ 
ber 194 1 . \ i si tod the United Kingdom as a number 
of the Turkish Parliamentary Delegation in 1949. 

Kurtoglu is knowledgeable (though not apparently 
about agriculture), energetic and. during his period 
of office as Minister of agriculture, showed himself 
most anxious to promote trade relations between 
England and Turkey. He used enthusiastically to 
take up vast and over-optimistic schemes for trade 
development and investment with individual British 
experts. He is apt to be inconsequential. 


79. Menderes, Adnan 

Bom in Aydin in 1899. He graduated from the 
Law’ Faculty of Istanbul University and learnt 
English—which he speaks with hesitation—in Izmir. 
A large landowner and practical farmer, Adnan Bey 
became chairman of the People’s Party in Aydin. 
and in 1933 lie was elected Deputy for that place. 
He is a member of the Finance Commission of the 
Meclis. A strong critic of the Land Reform Law of 
1945, he lias taken a leading part in the formation 
of the Democratic Party. He is a good speaker and 
enjoys great prestige among his colleagues in Parlia¬ 
ment. Carefully dressed, modest and thoughtful, 
Adnan Bey is believed to be very well disposed 
towards the British. 

as duly elected a Democratic Deputy for 
Kutain*a in August 1946. He is a member of the 
Democratic Party Central Executive Committee. 


80. Menemencioglu, Hasan 

Bom in Istanbul in 1891; graduated from the Law- 
Faculty, Istanbul, in 1912; was successively 
Assistant Attorney-General for Beyo§lu (Pera) and, 
on the abolition of that post in 1924, for the whole 
of Istanbul, and Attorney-General in Smyrna, where 
he w f as also president of the Criminal Court. Later 
he was appointed Director-General of the Penal 
Department of the Ministry of Justice, and after four 
years w as promoted Counsellor. Deputy since 1939. 
Minister of Justice 1941-43. Not a success. Ceased 
to be a Deputy in 1949. 
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•1. Menemendogiu, Numan 

Born in 1890, a son of Menemenli Zade Rifat Bey, 
^-President of the Ottoman Senate. After passing 
through Gaiata Saray College went to Switzerland 
in 101 o to study jurisprudence. On the outbreak of 
war t ittered the llarbiye College as a cadet, but 
through his father's influence obtained in February 
191(5 the poet of third secretary at Vienna. Trans¬ 
ferred in 191ft to Berne, where he remained till 
transferred to The Hague some Nears after the war. 
Appointed first secretary at Athens in 1026, and in 
August transferred to Budapest as charg4 d*affaires. 
After serving for a time as consul-general at Beirut, 
was in June 19*28 appointed Director-General of the 
First Division at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Appointed Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in June 1929, in which post he completed the 
work of reorganisation initiated by his predecessor, 
Enis Bey. Was in Germany for treatment during 
greater part of 1931. In May 1933 accompanied 
Minister of National Economy to Athens for 
commercial negotiations and cultivation of cordial 
relations with Tsalduris Government. In June was 
promoted to rank of ambassador and appointed 
Secretary-General of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, a new post. In December led a delegation to 
Rome to negotiate a new commercial treaty, and to 
Berlin in March 1935. Played a prominent part in 
the negotiation of the Montreux Conference, and was 
entrusted Nvith an exploratory mission sent to 
London before the opening of the conference. In 
December 193ft lie accompanied Dr. Aras to Geneva 
to discuss the Alexandretta question, and led the 
Turkish delegation for the subsequent discussions in 
February and March 1937. In March also he was 
elected Deputy for Gaziantep in order to fill the 
newly-created post of Parliamentary Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs—a post which was 
abolished in November 1937, when he resigned his 
seat in the Assembly and returned to the Ministry 
as Secretary-General Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in June and September 1937. Visited Beirut 
officially in November. Went to Geneva in March 
1938 for discussions concerning the Sanjak cf 
Alexandretta and headed a delegation to Berlin to 
negotiate a new commercial agreement. He was 
again in Berlin in January 1939, when lie signed the 
Turco-German Credit Agreement. Conducted the 
final negotiations leading to the signature of the 
Anglo-Franeo-Turkish Treaty in October 1939, 
during the Minister’s absence in Moscow. Went to 
London in November for economic and general 
discussions, and returned to London in January 
1940 for the signature of economic and financial 
agreements. In August 1942 he was elected Deputy 
for Istanbul and a feNV days later appointed Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he had heen 
acting since M. Saraco^lu became Prime Minister. 
Re-elected in February 1943. Resigned in June 1944 
owing to disagreement with Cabinet over the 
question of permitting German vessels to pass 
through Straits Ambassador to Paris Novemlier 
1944. Accredited also to Lisbon July 1949. 

For many years Nutnan was unquestionably the 
leading authority on toreign affairs, and his influence 
in shaping Turkish policy w*as considerable. He is 
extremely intelligent, with a quick and subtle brain 
and a capacity for hard work. These qualities make 
him an able negotiator, especially as he is perhaps 
not too scrupulous in diplomatic dealings. Numan 
married a Swiss lady, now deceased. He is very 
deaf and has indifferent health. He is consequently 
somewhat retiring, but is a good bridge-player, 
speaks excellent French and is friendly in manner 
and likeable. 

Prohably more than anyone else Numan must hear 
responsibility for Turkey’s failure to enter the Nvar 
early in 1944 and for Turkey’s consequent loss of 


credit, which it is realised is costing the country dear. 
His stock has therefore crashed, and he is accused 
of having been defeated by his own cleverness. It is 
still questionable whether he was actuated by pro- 
German rather than purely patriotic motives and 
perhaps nepotism played a greater part in his fall 
than any other single factor. The “ Numan clique,” 
w hich had become notorious, has now* been scattered. 


82. Muglali, Mustafa, General 

Although still a member of the Supreme Military 
Council, appears to take no part in military affairs.— 
See No. 70 in 1947 Personalities’ Report. 

He is at present on trial before a military court 
for the execution without trial of thirty-three Kurds 
in Hakari during the war. 

83. Mustecapioglu, Esat Adil 

Formerly a judge and prison governor who was 
responsible for the organisation of the model prison 
at Imrali Some years ago Esat Adil resigned from 
public service and devoted himself to social reform. 
In the early part of 1946 he formed the Turkish 
Socialist Party and began to publish a modest news¬ 
paper. In his late fifties, Esat Adil is earnest and 
serious-minded and creates a good impression, lie 
is believed to be on bad terms with Sefik Husnu and 
is by no means a dogmatic Stalinist. Before his 
arrest at the end of 1946 he was in touch with the 
British Information Office and showed great interest 
in social legislation in Great Britain. At the time 
of his arrest my press counsellor hinted privately to 
high police officials that he thought it w as a pity that 
Esat Adil had been put in the same bag as $efik 
Husnu. He was. however, assured that there was 
definite evidence that Esat Adil had been receiving 
literature and funds through the Soviet Consulate. 

84. Nadi, Nadir 

Born about 1912. Son of Yunus Nadi (who died in 
1945), owner and proprietor of Cumhuriyet. Nadir 
is acting editor of this paper, which is the most 
powerful in the country (circulation 40,000). Nadir 
Nadi studied in Germany and Austria and is a pro¬ 
found admirer of German culture. He was formerly 
a warm supporter of the Nazi cause. Now r he is 
supporting the Anglo-Turkish alliance, and enjoys a 
good reputation amongst official circles in Angora. 

The paper gave intermittent support to the Demo¬ 
crats during the Peker regime, but since the appoint¬ 
ment of Sadak—a close friend of Nadi—as Foreign 
Minister it lias given a qualified support to the 
Government. 

An amateur musician with sociable tastes, Nadir 
Bey leaves the management of the paper to his 
younger brother Dogan—hard-drinking and disre¬ 
putable, but a competent newspaperman. 

In 1948 and 1949 Nadi attended a number of 
international conferences ns an official Turkish 
delegate. 

85. Nayman, Esma, Mme. 

No longer prominent, see No. 8ft in 1948 Report 

86. Ni$rbay, Izzettin Tegrul 

No longer prominent, see No. 87 in 1948 Report. 

87. Noyan, General Ismail Hakki Kurt^ebe 

Born about 1892. An infantry and general staff 
officer. Little is known about this officer’s early 
career except that he took part in the Balkan wars, 
served in Iraq during the first great war and com¬ 
manded a regiment during the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. 1924-20, military attache. Rome, whence 



he went on one occasion to England to attend army 
manoeuvres. For several years between 1926 and 
1937 was an instructor in tactics at the staff college. 
1937 promoted brigadier-general. Date of promotion 
to major-general is not known. 1941 promoted 
lieutenant-general (accelerated promotion); 1942-44 
General Officer Commanding, Vth Corps; March 
1943 N isi ted the North African battlefields Nvith 
General Salih Omurtag and made a good impression 
on the British officers he met there; 1944 Assistant 
Chief of Staff (Operations); 1945 General Officer 
Commanding, Third Army; 1946 promoted general. 

Kurt^ebe Noyan is a very plump little man about 
5 ft. 6 in. Nvith thin grey hair cropped in the German 
fashion. He has a bullet-shaped head, a round face, 
a very lair and fresh complexion and remarkably 
fine teeth. In appearance he could be compared to 
an outsize edition of Grock; if provided with the 
necessary accoutrements, he would have a great 
success as Father Christmas. He enjoys a high 
and fully deserved reputation as he has a quick 
brain and is energetic and intelligent. He has a 
most genial manner and a strongly-developed sense 
of humour. He smiles and laughs readily. Respon¬ 
sibility appears to rest lightly on his shoulders but 
he would probably be a determined leader in war. 
He is most popular with all ranks and takes an 
interest in the Nvelfare of his subordinates. A great 
friend of the present Chief of Staff. Is very hard¬ 
working. Speaks good German and fair French. Is 
learning English. Apart from his tour as military 
attach^ and his visit to the battlefields has travelled 
little. 1948, chairman ot the National Mobilisation 
Committee. 1949, member of the Supreme Council. 

Is most Anglophile and goes out of his Nvay to 
welcome and assist British officers in Turkey. Has 
been married twice and has a son of school age by 
his first wife. His second wife is very shy and 
retiring and would probably feel more at home under 
the conditions which governed family life before the 
Afcaturk Revolution. 


88. Okan, §ukru. Admiral 

§ukru Okan’s earlier history is unknown, but he 
was promoted to vice-admiral in 1936 and became 
Commander-in-chief of the Turkish Fleet either in 
that year or early in 1937, he remained a6 Com¬ 
mander-in-chief until 1945 wdicn he was relieved by 
Admiral Ulgen 

Okan has a very pleasant personality and, 
although he must be now (1949) over 70 years of age, 
he is remarkably young for his age He is 
undoubtedly pro-British and his influence in the 
navy is still very considerable and he is an honoured 
guest at all their big functions. 

Okan became a Deputy for Izmit (T) in 1945 on 
his retirement from the navy. 

Was re-elected a Deputy in 1946. 

89. Okmen, Miimtaz 

Born at Ankara in 1896. Deputy for Ankara 
since 1935. Minister of Commerce 1940-42. In 
February 1943 became President of the Constitu¬ 
tional Commission of the Assembly. 

A former judge, he has had a sound legal train¬ 
ing and is much respected. Sound rather than 
brilliant. Has no foreign language but is a master 
of his own and made easily the best speeches in the 
debates preceding the rupture of relations with 
Germany in August 1944 and the declaration of war 
in 1945. A convinced supporter of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in April 1946. 

Miimtaz Okrnen retained the poet of Minister of 
Justice on the formation of the Peker Cabinet in 
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August 194b; hut in September 1946 he nvss made 
\ ice-President of the Council and Minister of Stute. 
Though no longer in office he is still a leading 
influence in Right-wing P.R.P. circles. 

90. Olcar, Dr. Kadri 

Born in Izmir 1901, the son of a Government 
official he was educated in Izmir and received his 
B.A. at the American International College there in 
1924. He obtained his M.D. from the Istanbul Uni¬ 
versity Medical School in 1930 and then specialised 
in bacteriology. From 1936-38 under a Rockefeller 
fellowship lie studied at the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity School of Hygiene, United States, and obtained 
a degree in public health. He visited health institu¬ 
tions in Europe on his return. He lectured at the 
Ankara School of Hygiene until 1944 when he Nvent 
to the Ministry of Health. In 1947 became Director- 
General of Health Education and Vital Statistics. 
He attended the International Congress on Public 
Health in Harrogate in 1948 and has met Mr A. 
Bevan, Health Minister. He is absorbed in the 
Turkish ten-year health plan which w r as announced 
as a project in 1947 and is responsible for large sec¬ 
tions of it. He speaks English and half a dozen 
other languages. 

91. Omurtag, Genera] Salih 

1889 born in Istanbul, educated at primary and 
secondary schools and at Lyc4e; 1904 entered 
Military School, Istanbul; 1907 commissioned as 
second lieutenant in infantry; 1908 entered Staff 
College, promoted lieutenant; 1910 passed out of 
Staff College with outstanding success, promoted 
captain, posted to Operations Bureau of General 
Staff; 1911 posted to Yemen, where he served, 
together with Ismet Jnonu, ou the staff of Izzet 
Pasha; 1913 returned to General Staff at the end of 
the Second Balkan War; 1914-18 served at the 
Dardanelles and on the Russian front in the Cau¬ 
casus, Chief of Staff Fourth Army, included in party 
of Turkish officers who toured the European battle¬ 
fields, head of Operations Branch, Fifth Army, head 
of Operations Branch of the Eastern Army Group 
(operations in the Baku area). Chief of Staff. Third 
Army; 1916 promoted major: 1919 chief aide-de- 
camp to the Minister of War during the armistice 
negotiations in Istanbul; 1920 head of the Opera¬ 
tions Branch. General Staff; 1921 promoted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, General Officer Commanding, 61st 
Division; 1922 promoted colonel, head of Operations 
Branch at* Ataturk’s headquarters and was for a 
time Deputy Chief of Staff at general hendqunrters; 
1924 Chief of Staff. Third Army; 1926 promoted 
major-general; 1927 General Officer Commanding, 
VIHth Corps; 1928-29 suppressed a Kurdish 

rebellion in the area of Mount Ararat; 1930 General 
Officer Commanding, IXth Corps, promoted lieu¬ 
tenant-general; 1934 General Officer Commanding, 
Illrd Corps; 1940 promoted general, Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff and member of the Supreme 
Military Council; 1943 headed the Turkish Military 
Mission to the North African battlefields; 1946, 
June, General Officer Commanding, First Army; 
1946. July, Chief of the General Staff. 

1949, relinquished this post owing to ill-health. 
Member of Supreme Military Council. 

Salih Omurtag iB about 5 ft. 7 in. His grey hair 
is now- getting very thin on top. His nose is 
prominent, his complexion sallow', and his face 
deeply lined, especially on both sides of the mouth. 
He has a pronounced dimple in his chin and loose 
flesh below it. His earlier photographs show r him 
as being very burly and upstanding, but he now 
stoops a little and has lost much of his former 
weight. It seems that he has in a comparatively 
short space of time become old and worn. This is 
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probably in part due to the fact that he has always, 
as did Atatiirk. enjoyed the pleasures of life to the 
full and. when Vice-Chief of the General Staff, drank 
to excess for several years. His recent illness has 
also left its mark upon him. Salih Omurtag, 
although something of a libertine and even a 
scoundrel, has a most engaging personality. The 
Turks have a weakness for a 44 rip " (especially if 
charm is added), and that is partly the reason why 
he is so immensely popular with all ranks in the 
army. Whereas his predecessor as Chief of the 
General Staff, Orlmy, was respected, lie is loved. 
He has always been intensely interested in the 
welfare of the soldiers and effected some improve¬ 
ments in their conditions of life whilst Chief of the 
General Staff. 

He has had a brilliant career from the outset and 
his reputation both as a commander and staff officer 
is of the highest. It is, however, doubtful whether 
his mind is still of the same quality as formerly. 

Nevertheless, had his health remained unimpaired, 
he must have been regarded as a serious candidate 
for the Presidency when that position fell vacant. 
Was much liked by Atatiirk and is an intimate 
friend of Inonu. 

Salih Ounirtag has a very keen sense of humour 
and is good company with both Turks and foreigners. 
Now he gives the impression that- he will retire from 
social life completely. 

He is extremely Anglophile and has demonstrated 
his sentiments by his actions. \ isited the Ignited 
States and London as the guest of the American and 
British Governments in 1947. Has a profound mis¬ 
trust of Russia and indulges in wishful thinking as 
regards the present internal difficulties of the 
U.S.S.K. Has not travelled much except during 
the two tours referred to above. 

A bachelor, but by no means a lonely one. Is 
very interested in women, particularly those who 
>ro young and good-looking, and evidently has a 
narked fascination for them. 


92 Onar, Siddik Sami 

Rector of Istanbul University. Born in Istanbul 
la 1897, son of an army doctor. 

Siddik Sami studied at Vefa Lyceum and 
graduated later on from the Istanbul Law Faculty. 
He then proceeded to Paris where he studied law at 
Paris University. On his return he was appointed 
an assistant judge on Istanbul tribunals until 1926. 
He resigned from this post and went to teach inter¬ 
national law at the School for Political Sciences in 
Ankara. A year later, he returned to Istanbul where 
he became a teacher of commerce and banking at 
the Galatasaray Lyceum. 

In 1933, he was appointed director of administra¬ 
tive law at the Low Faculty in Istanbul. In 1934, 
be became rector of the Law Faculty but resigned 
in 1937 to practice law as a barrister. In 1942, be 
was again appointed rector of the Law Faculty. He 
was also teaching at the High School of Commerce. 

Onar lias written several books on law. He is 
married but has no children He is a member of the 
Republican People’s Party. Elected rector of 
Istanbul University after the law granting autonomy 
to the universities in .Tune 1946. 


>3. Oral, Cavit 

Bom in 1904. Studied at Wurtenburg Agricul¬ 
ture School and the Istanbul School of Political 
Science. A native of the Black Sea coast. Elected 
Deputy for Nigde in 1935. Elected one of the six 
secretaries of the Grand National Assembly in 1937 
and in April 1939 principal secretory. In 1943 was 
elected Deputy for Seyhan. On the formation of 
the second Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 he 


became Minister of Agriculture and continued to 
hold this portfolio on the formation of the Giinaltay 
Cabinet in January 1949. 

He owns and at one time edited the Biigiin 
of Adana and has written an historical and 
political book on the Mediterranean. 

94. Orbay, Hiiseyin Rauf 

Born 1881. The son of a captain in the Turkish 
navy. He was trained as a naval officer, and first 
distinguished himself as captain of the Hamidiyeh 
during the Balkan wars. He was sent to England 
to take command of the two battleships built for 
Turkey and taken over by the British navy in 1914. 
During the Great War, having been suspected of 
forming a pro-British cabal in the Turkish navy, he 
was not at first given a naval command. Having 
served, however, in Persia and Mesopotamia, he 
eventually became C.N.G.S. As Minister of War in 
Izzet Pasha's Cabinet at the close of the war, he was 
sent to Mudros to sign the armistice of the 
30th October. 1918. During the months following 
the armistice he was almost as influential as Mustafa 
Kemal in creating the Nationalist movement, 
especially in Smyrna and the West. In 1920. after 
the general election to the Ottoman Parliament, 
Rauf came as Deputy to Constantinople, and was 
among those leaders arrested and deported to Malta. 
In 1922 he was elected Vice-President of the new 
Grand National Assembly, and then became Prime 
Minister. He held the portfolio of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs during Ismet Pasha’s absence at 
Lausanne. After the signature of the Treaty of 
Lausanne he resigned as a protest against the policy 
of the Gazi over constitutional questions. His 
career from then until 1939 was spent either in exile 
or in opposition. In 1924 he became the figurehead 
of the official Opposition led by Adnan, Ismail 
Jambolat and Refet Pasha. He resigned from the 
People’s Party and became president of the new 
Progressive Republican Party, which was dissolved 
in March 1925. In 1926 he visited London with 
Adnan. He was tried by default on a charge of 
complicity in the Smyrna plot against the life of the 
Gazi. and was sentenced to ten years in a fortress. 
In 1936 he returned to Turkey (an amnesty having 
been declared in the meantime), but, in spite of 
numerous approaches, refused to see Atatiirk on the 
latter’s conditions, and afterwards it was only with 
some difficulty that a reconciliation with President 
Inonii was brought about-. In 1939 he was elected 
Deputy for Kastamonu. At the same time a state¬ 
ment was issued with the authority of the President, 
exonerating him from any part in the plot against 
Atatiirk. In February 1942 he was appointed 
Turkish Ambassador in London. In March 1944 he 
retired allegedly on grounds of ill-health, but actually 
because he was completely at loggerheads with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Nuinan Menemencioglu. 

Rauf is a consistent and ardent supporter of the 
cause of Anglo-Turkish friendship and is prepared to 
use his influence to that end. In the event of an 
upheaval, he might yet play an important role. 
Speaks excellent English but no French. Has 
great charm. 


95. Orbay, Ka/im, General 

Bom about 1883 Fought in Tureo-Italian and 
Balkan Wars, also in Great War in Austria (com¬ 
manded a brigade against the Russians at Przemysl), 
at Gallipoli and Erzerum. At the armistice was 
Chief of Staff of IXth (Caucasus) Army. Was in 
charge of the division which captured General 
Tricoupis in the War of Independence. In 1925 he 
became Sub-Chief of the Turkish General Staff. 
Was promoted general of division in 1926, and in 
November 1928 was chief of the Turkish Military 
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Mission Gu n seut to Afghanistan, which, however, 
came to nothing owing to the collapse of Amanuilab. 
Given command of IVth Army Corps in June 1929. 
Later Inspector-General of Gendarmerie. Became 
Inspector of Jllrd Army Area in September 1935. 
Accompanied Ismet liibnii as one of the litre© 
members of the Turkish Mission to the Coronation 
of His Majesty King George VI in May 1937, and 
was again in London m the spring of 1939 and again 
in 1940 as leader of successive Turkish Military 
Missions for the purchase of armaments. In 
April 1943 he was relie ved of his command of the 
Ilird Army in order to undergo an operation for 
cataract, which was successful. In January 1944 
appointed Chief of the General Staff and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief designate, in succession to Marshal 
£akrnak. Was in charge of military talks with 
British officers which broke down in same month. 

He resigned his appointment in 1946 owing to the 
conviction of his sou on a murder charge. For some 
time after this he never appeared at any official 
functions. During the past ft w months lie lias again 
been seen in public and was present at the Turkish 
Manoeuvres in September 1949. 

In July 1949 General Orbay was sent to Syria to 
discuss a proposal to appoint Turkish instructors 
for tlie Syrian army and to send Syrian military 
students to Turkey. 

General Kazitn Orbay” has a precise manner of 
speaking, but is pleasant, reasonable, and far more 
able to grasp the other person’s point of view than 
most Turkish soldiers. He is married to a sister 
of the late Enver Pasha. General Kazim is anti- 
Russian and iu his earlier days was undoubtedly pro- 
German, but during the 1989-45 war was a whole¬ 
hearted supporter of Anglo-Turkish co-operation, 
which he visualises as the keystone of future 
Turkish foreign policy. 


96. Orgiin, lhsam Genera! 

General Orgiin formally commanded the Air 
Division at Fiskisehir. He is now Director of Supply 
at the Air Force Headquarters. He has an alert 
dispassionate mind and is one of the few senior 
air force officers who can give an immediate decision 
and adhere to it. A strict disciplinarian. He is 
perhaps rather more friendly to the British than 
the Americans. He is considered worthy of mention 
because although a “ dark horse ” he is a possible 
candidate (eventually) for the highest appointments 
in the Turkish Air Force. 


97. Ongoren, Ibrahim Tali 

No longer prominent, see No. 98 in 1948 Report. 

98. Ozalp, Kazim, General 

Born at Veles (Koprulti) about 1884. Has followed 
a military career and was early a staunch adherent 
of the Committee of Union and Progress. Held 
various commands in the eastern vilayets, and 
during the war of 1914-18 was Director-General of 
Administration to Ah Fuat Pasha. In July 1919 
was in command of troops at Balikesir, and there 
worked for the Nationalist cause. Appointed 
Governor of the Balikesir area in January 1920. In 
June was given command on the northern front and, 
after the battle of the Sakarya. was promoted Pasha, 
becoming, in the following month, January 1922, 
Minister of National Defence. Held this post till 
November 1924 when he became President of the 
Assembly. In August 1926 was promoted to be 
divisional general of the first class. Following the 
general election in September 1927, at which he 
was again returned for Karasi (Balikesir), he was, in 
November, re-elected President of the Assembly. 


Was president of the Turkish Linguistic Congress at 
Constantinople in the autumn of 1932. Not elected 
President of the Fifth Grand National Assembly, 
March 1933, but made Minister of National Defence, 
a position which he retained on the formation of 
Celal Bayar’s Cabinet in October 1937. He held 
the post until January 1939, when lu* resigned. The 
official reason given was that he wished to facilitate 
investigations into a scandal connected with a bogus 
purchase of aeroplanes from a Canadian company, 
in the course of which transactions his signature was 
alleged to have been forged on a vital document. 
The “ Ekrem Konig case, as it is known, crime 
up for trial in Angora in July 1943, after the extradi¬ 
tion of Ekrem llamdi Bakan (known as Konig) had 
been obtained. He has retained his seat in the 
Assembly. In June 1943 appointed vice-president 
of the Parliamentary Group of the People’s Party. 
A member of tlie Constitutional Committee of the 
Gram! National Assembly. 

General Nazim Ozalp is fairly well educated, and 
speaks a little French. He is considered to be 
tenacious though reasonable, but he does not strike 
one as a strong character. Has poor health. Is 
probably anti-German, and possibly still anti- 
Bolshevik, and during the Nationalist struggle made 
it clear that he was anti-Greek as distinct from 
anti-Ally . A keen poker player. Has shown him¬ 
self very friendly during the war and has helped 
in various directions. His influence lias throughout 
been directed towards better and closer relations 
with Great Britain. For us a valuable elder states¬ 
man. 

Was re-elected Deputy in 1946. 

99. Ozdeniz, Necati, Vice-Admiral 

Promoted to rear-admiral 30th August, 1945, pro¬ 
moted to vice-admiral 30th August, 1946. Born in 
Istanbul about 1890. Speaks good German and fair 
French, but bis English is weak. A genial, straight¬ 
forward man; is most friendly and co-operative with 
British. Received his early training in Germany 
and was present in the Von der Tann at the battle 
of Jutland. Was Chief of Naval Staff (new title, 
Commander of the Naval Forces) until August 1949, 
when, much to his disappointment, he was appointed 
to the Staff College, Istanbul, instead of being made 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Fleet. He does 
not get on with the present Commander of the Naval 
Forces (see tllgen, Mehmet Ali) who relieved him, 
and during the visit of the Mediterranean Fleet to 
Istanbul during September 1949 was conspicuous 
by his absence at functions at which Admiral Ali 
f'lgen w’ns present. Has a charming wife who speaks 
good French. 

100. Peker, Recep 

Born in Istanbul in 1889. An ex-army officer. 
In 1922 became secret ary-general of the People's 
Party, and as such had considerable power. Since 
1923 Deputy for Kiitahya. May 1924 became 
Minister of Interior and resigned from the secretary¬ 
ship of the People's Party. Tn the autumn of 1924 
was considered one of the leading men of Ismet 
Pasha's Cabinet and a likely candidate for the 
premiership, but ivas maintained in his post on Fethi 
Bey becoming Prime Minister in November. In 
January 1925 resigned owing to his objections to the 
Cabinet proposal to appoint prefects by election, and 
resumed his post as secretary-general of the People's 
Party until, in March, on the return of Izmet Pasha 
to power, he became Minister for National Defence. 
Early in 1927 bis influence was said to be on the 
wane. He ceased to hold ministerial rank when 
Ismet Pasha reconstructed his Cabinet in November, 
and later became chairman of the Defence Com¬ 
mission of the Assembly. October 1928 became 
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Minister of Public Works, but was not reappointed 
on re-formation of Ismet Pasha's Cabinet in 
September 1930. In March 1931 again became 
secretary-geueral of the People's Party. Went on a 
prolonged tour of European countries, including 
Spain and Norway, in 193*2. In June 1936 he 
suddenly lost the President’s favour, and was dis¬ 
missed from the position of secretary-general of the 
People’s Party, while retaining his seat iu the 
Assembly. Appointed Minister of the Interior in 
August 1912, but resigned in May 1943 on grounds 
of ill-health. 

In August 1940 Re cep Peker replaced M. Saru- 
coglu as Prime Minister. In debate and in other 
public statements he has hit back hard at his 
Democratic critics and a legend has been built up 
“ featuring " a dramatic struggle within the party 
between himself aa the leader of the tough die-hards 
and President Inonu, anxious to follow a more 
moderate line. He was forced by Opposition pres¬ 
sure to resign in September 1947; although his sup¬ 
porters have since been active in underground 
opposition to the Sake and Gunaltax icgimes. Peker 
himself has been incapacitated by bad health. In 
April 1948 he was successfully opera t d for prostate 
gland. 

101. Sadak, Necmcttin 

Born about 1890. Sou a judge of Afyon- 
knruhisnr. llis family L of Janissary origin and 
probably Slav (Macedonian) blood. Owner and 
form *rly chief editor of the Akqam newspaper, 
published at Constantinople. Deputy for Sivas 
since September 1927. Member of the Public 
Instruction Commission of the Assembly in Novem¬ 
ber. Whs one of the Turkish delegates to the Inter¬ 
national Press Conference at Cologne in May 
1928, and in November was elected member of 
the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly, 
a position which he still retains. In November 
1930 he accompanied, as journalist, the Turkish 
delegation to the preliminary Disarmament Con¬ 
ference at Geneva. Accompanied Ismet Pasha 
and Tevfik Riistii on their official visit to Athens, 
October 1981, and on his return was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Second Balkan Conference, 
held at Constantinople. Member of Turkish delega¬ 
tion to Inter-Parliamentary Congress at Geneva, 
July 1932, and to the Disarmament Conference in 
January 1933. Was commissioned by the Gazi to 
reply to accusations contained in Harold Arm¬ 
strong's “ Grey Wolf," which lie did iu a series of 
articles in the Ak$am containing violent personal 
attacks on that author. Elected secretary-general 
of ** Franco-Turkish Friendship ’’ group of Grand 
National Assembly in March 1934, and, in 
November, rapporteur of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly. Re-elected in 1935. In 
January 1935 and September 1936 he accompanied 
the Turkish delegations to Geneva, where be is now 
permanent Turkish delegate. Visited the United 
Kingdom in May 1940 with a group of journalists an 
guests of the British Council. In the beginning of 
1943 accompanied group of Turkish journalists on a 
visit to India. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Sivas in 1946. Was 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the first 
Hasan Saka Government in September 1947 and has 
retained this post in the second Saka Government 
and Giinaltav Cabinet. 

Though described in former reports as too firm 
an admirer of many aspects of the German character 
to be strictly objective, ho appears to me the most 
thoroughly gallieised among the Westward-looking 
group of Istanbul editors to which he belongs. He 
regards all religious belief and custom, whether 
Moslem, Communist or Christian, as both cranky 
and harmful. A first-rate editorialist, who not 


infrequently was the Government s mouth-piece ui 
the Istanbul press, he seems, nevertheless, to have* 
been in financial difficulties, partly owing to 
gambling debts, and to have entered the Government 
in the nick of time. 

M. Sadak suffers from his health and has cut down 
many of his social activities. He has a staunch 
supporter in his third wife, who is a great help where 
social matters with the Diplomatic Corps are con¬ 
cerned. She is good-looking, intelligent and speaks 
good English and perfect French and for that reason 
is looked upon with envy by Turkish ladies who have 
not the same qualities. 

102. Saks, Hasan 

Born in Trebizoud in 1SH4. Said to be of Buz 
origin. Educated at Constantinople and in Paris, 
where, from 1969-14. he studied at the School of 
Political Science. During the war w as head of the 
Economic Section of the Ford Supplies Directorate. 
Deputy for Trebizoud since 1919. Joined the 
Kemalist movement in March 1920. and in May 1921 
became Minister of Finance, holding the post until 
April 192*2. By this time lie was apparently very 
pro-Bolshevik in sympathy. From May till July 
192*2 Minister of Economics and Public Works. In 
November was appointed member of the Turkish 
delegation to the Lausanne Conference, when he 
acted as financial expert. In September 1928 was 
again Minister of Economics. In March 1924 
Minister of Commerce, and iu March 1925 again 
Minister of Finance, resigning in July 1926, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. Continued, how¬ 
ever. to play an important part in Turkish financial 
matters. In 19*27 he became first Vice-President of 
the Assembly. Was president of the Turkish dele¬ 
gation to the Balkan Congress at Athens, October 
1930. In May 1931 went with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Geneva to atteud the European 
Union Conference, and while there attended also the 
International Conference for the Limitation of 
Dangerous Drugs. In October was president of the 
Second Balkan Conference, held at Constantinople, 
and in December was elected president of the 
Supreme Economic Council. lied the Turkish 
delegation to the Third and Fourth Balkan Confer¬ 
ences at Bucharest and Salonica in 1932 and 1933 
respectively. In May 1934 headed delegation of 
Turkish Deputies to Budapest to return visit of 
Hungarian Deputies to Angora in October 1933. Re¬ 
elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly 
in November 1935, when he was also elected chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. Headed the Turkish delegation to 
Balkan Economic Conference at Athens in March 
1937, and was elected vice-president of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Conference held at Paris in 
September 1937. President at Oriental Tobacco 
Congress (Istanbul. January 1938). Led Turkish 
delegation to the Balkan Economic Conference 
(Istanbul. March 1938). In May 1939 he led the 
Turkish delegation to the Economic Conference of 
the Balkan Entente at Bucharest. After five years 
of comparative obscurity he became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in September 1944. Attended San 
Francisco Conference and visited London in 
July 1945. 

M Saka retained the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in the Peker Cabinet in August 1946, and on the fall 
of the Peker Cabinet in September 1947 he was 
called upon to form the new Government. In June 
1948 w hen criticism of the Government was mount¬ 
ing dangerously the President called on him to form 
a new Cabinet which be did by throwing out most 
Ministers who had been in the Peker Government. 
As a result of the reshuffle, he had a Cabinet of his 
own free choice containing five colleagues from his 
home district, and his wife said that he felt really 
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in the saddle. At the same time President Inonii, 
while attempting to take the w ind out of the critics 7 
sails by jettisoning the Peker Ministers and intro¬ 
ducing younger men, retained a Prime Minister who 
was malleable. However, criticism of bis Govern¬ 
ment s handling of the economic situation, within as 
well as outside the Cabinet, continued to increase 
and after heated debates in w hich Deputies came to 
blnvvs on proposals for increased income tax, 
M. Saka was forced to resign in January 1949. 

M. Saka, as his record suggests, is thoroughly ruse 
and subtle and shrewd- lie never seems really to 
understand any problems affecting the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs which require mental concentration; 
although this may lie a cunning pose, it seems as 
likely that his mam attention has been devoted to 
pleasing the President and making as few personal 
enemies as possible. I have usually found him 
smiling and affable and with a genuine sense of 
humour, though his table manners an* reminiscent 
of the pig-sty. 


103. Saracoglu, Siikrii 

Born about 1885. Declared in a public address 
that he was the son of a saddle maker, and he htt6 
been criticised for having avoided military service 
during the War of Independence. His record is, 
however, only definitely known since he became 
a Deputy for Smyrna in 1923 and in the same year 
President of the Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mission. Minister of Public Instruction 1924-25; 
chief delegate in 1925 on the Commission for Ex¬ 
change of Populations, and signed the Tureo-Greek 
convention in 1926. He conducted the negotiations 
for the purchase of the Anatolian Railway in 
19*27-28, and, becoming Minister of Finance m the 
latter year, was concerned in the Ottoman Debt 
Settlement. He resigned from ill-health but was 
sent to the United States in 1931 in the hope of 
obtaining American financial co-operation in public 
works. After negotiations in Paris with the bond¬ 
holders in 1932 he signed a new' agreement more 
favourable to Turkey in April 1933. Minister of 
Justice from 1933-38 during which time he was 
several time Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
he became Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 
1938. lie spent three weeks in Moscow in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1939 in an unsuccessful attempt 
to adjust Turco-Soviet relations to the forthcoming 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish Pact. He had full and frank 
discussions of Turkish policy in relation to the war 
w r ith the Secretary of State in Angora and in Cyprus 
in the spring of’1941. In July 1942 he became 
Prime Minister, temporarily retaining the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and again combining it for a short 
time in 1944 with the Prime Ministership. In 
August 1946 he was replaced as Prime Minister bv 
M. Poker, but continued to exert great influence 
ns leader of the parliamentary party. In November 
1948 he was elected president of the Grand Notional 
Assembly and was re-elected in November 1949. He 
is easy to converse with and well disposed to our¬ 
selves. He is a determined opponent of concessions 
to Russia, and also supports undiluted anti- 
clericalism of the Atatiirk brand in w’hich be is 
beginning to find himself isolated. He enjoys con¬ 
siderable popularity outside official political circles, 
partly on account of his regular attendance at all 
football matches. Ilia wife only speaks Turkish and 
goes about as little as possible. 

104. Sarper, Selim Rauf 

Born in 1896 at Istanbul. Educated at Heidel- 
berg. In the Turkish diplomatic service; a second 
secretary at Moscow. Recalled to Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs in August 1931. Later Turkish 


Consul in Odessa and consul-general in Berlin 
1937-38. In August 1939 be was appointed 
counsellor in Bucharest but was recalled the 
following mouth to act as head of the newly-created 
Central Information Bureau, with the title of Secre¬ 
tary-General of Information, under the Ministry of 
the Interior. In May 1940 he was included in a 
group if Turkish journalists w ho visited the United 
Kingdom and appears to have been impressed by the 
frank attitude display ed by His Majesty 's Govern¬ 
ment and the British press towards the campaign 
ending in the evacuation of Dunkirk, which took 
place during his stay. In June 1940 the scope of his 
department was widened to include all forms of 
publicity and propaganda, extending to broadcast 
programmes, film censorship and tourist traffic, and, 
assuming the title of Directorate-General of the 
Press, it was transferred to the Prime Minister’s 
Office. Selim Bey remained as director-general. In 
1948, however, his department was reorganised as 
the Directorate-General of Press and Propaganda, 
of which Selim remained director-general. Appointed 
ambassador at Moscow in September 1944. He did 
not prove big enough for the Moscow' post (in May 
and June 1945 he appears to have been out¬ 
manoeuvred by Molotov on the Straits question) and 
in 1946 he was transferred to Rome and shortly 
afterwards became Turkish representative to the 
United Nations Organisation. In 1948 he was 
elected rapporteur of the Political Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

M. Sarper is a proteg^ of the President. He 
speaks good English, is very presentable, and has an 
attractive wife. In his press post he showed himself 
generally helpful towards this embassy and our 
relations with him are good. 

105. Satir, Dr. Rental 

Born 1911. A graduate of the Istanbul Medical 
Faculty. He was Deputy for Seyhan in 1943. On 
the formation of the Giinaltav Cabinet in January 
1949 he became Minister of Communications. 
Married, with three children. 

106. Sazak, Emin 

Born in 1882. A native of Eski$ehir, lie studied 
in a medresse (traditional Moslem) school. He once 
prepared a hook, 14 The Means of Becoming Success¬ 
ful in Life,” which w*as never published. 

Sazak was a member of the first Grand National 
Assembly but he later retired from public life to 
devote himself to the exploitation of his extensive 
properties He re-entered the Meclis in 1941 and is 
a member of the Economic Committee. 

One of the richest landowners in Turkey, he 
associated himself with the Conservative opposition 
to the Land Reform Bill of 1945, and followed 
Aduan Menderez into opposition, and is now a 
member of the Democratic Party. 

A man vvithout any European culture, Sazak has 
been described by Yalman as 44 just a peasant." 
Sazak enjoys a certain popularity in the Eskisehir 
district. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Eskisehir in August 
1946. 8 

107. Sertel, Sabi ha 

Wife of Zekeriya Sertel (g.c.). 

Born in 1897 in Salonica of Dbmne origin. After 
studying at the American College in Salonica she 
wrent to the United States, w'here she studied with 
her husband at Columbia University. She has 
worked in collaboration with him on many news¬ 
papers and magazines. A part of the material in the 
44 Cocuk Encyclopedia M (Children's Encyclopedia) 
was written by her. She is a distinguished Turkish 











stylist aud has niude translations of Bubel and other 
continental Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces, Sabiha Hunum is, at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate. ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hunum has 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 

108. Sertei, Zekeriva 

Born in 1890 near Salonica iu the village of 
Ustramca, Sertei is said to be of Fomak (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorboime in Paris and later at Columbia University 
in the United States—where his expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary friends. 
During the armistice, after the first world war. 
Sertei was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United Stales lie was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but, after a short time, 
he retired from ihi» post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one of the founder* of t lie Son 
Paata newspaper in 1930. He is the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper, in which under¬ 
taking Valman was at one time his partner. 

In December 1945 the offices of Tan were broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertei and his wife were subsequently sentenced to 
in i prison meat for offences against the Media, but 
the sentences were revised by the Court of Appeal 
(May 1946). 

Sertei, himself, is a man of moderate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is. however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became known as purveyors 
of Soviet views iu Turkey. Sertei is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tcvfik liustti Arus. to whom he was 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of fcT.500 per month 
as diplomatic adviser ” to Tan, Sertei has not so 
far identified himself with the Opposition parties, 
who might find his support embarrassing. The 
Serlels, who live in some luxury at Kadikoy. have 
two daughters: one is married to O’Brien, an 
American journalist who is Associated Press 
correspondent in Rome, the younger is a student at 
the London School of Economics. There is good cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to justify a general belief that 
he has accepted Russian pay. 

109. Seviiktekin, Ka/im, General 

Bom about 1880 and educated at the Military 
School. Was in command of troops (8th Division) 
at Ankara 1925-27. In January 1928 became 
Deputy for Divarbekir and resigned his military 
appointment. Has remained Deputy for Diyarbekir 
ever since and member of the National Defence 
Commission of the Grand National Assembly since 
November 1928. He became president of the 
National Defence Commission for the 1939-43 
session of the Grand National Assembly. 

General K&zim, nick-named 44 Benli” (from 
“ ben,*’ a mole on the face), used to be described as 
a disagreeable type, ill-mannered, a bully and a 
drinker; but in recent years, at any rate, he has 
always seemed the soul of good nature and has 
shown himself particularly friendly to members of 
His Majesty’s Embassy. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Mardiu in August 1946 

110. Siderman, Zeki 

Bom about 1890, Began his career as an official 
in the Cour des Comptes and worked up through 
successive grades until he became Comptroller. In 
1940 he was transferred to the Ministry of Finance 
as a member of the Commission des Etudes. In 


1941 up pointed Director of the Treasury in the 
Ministry of Finance and in 1943 Under-Secretary. 

M. Siderman is a serious, painstaking, rather slow- 
moving official. He was consistently friendly 
and helpful to the embassy iu connexion 
with the negotiations arising out ot the Tax 
on Wealth and particularly in connexion with 
the settlement of the Ottoman Debt. He became 
unexpectedly obstructive iu the negotiation for a 
settlement of British blocked accounts, but whether 
this was his own idea or that of his new Minister, 
M. Sinner, is uncertain. 

Towards the eud of his time at the Ministry he 
was in fact far from helpful. He was transferred 
in 1949 to the Re-Insurance Institute. 


111. Sipahi, Emin Ali 

Born about 1890. 1920 appointed Chef du Con - 

tcnticax of the vilayet of Izmir, where he was 
largely responsible for the running of the vilayet and 
show ed himself very unsympathetic towards foreign 
interests. In June 1928 appointed assistant legal 
adviser at Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in 1933 lie 
became Director-General of the Second Depart¬ 
ment, and was for a time Acting Under-Secretary 
of State. In June 1933 appointed charge d'affaires 
at Brussels, la 1938 recalled to Ankara promoted 
to rank of minister (3rd grade) and given post of 
legal adviser at the Ministry. In 1939 appointed 
first minister to China, but in 1942 recalled to 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, again to be a legal 
adviser, fn latter capacity he was charged with 
handling of foreign interests affected by the 
notorious tux on wealth, and showed reasonable 
understanding in discussions with this embassy. In 
1943 appointed minister at Jedda. Returned to 
Ministry in 1945 again to be legal adviser. 

Emin Ali Bey is u Macedonian and likes to he in 
European society and to appear 44 correct.’ 

Was appointed minister in Buenos Aires in 
March 1946. 

112. Siren, Celal Sait 

Boru in Adana in 1905. Completed studies at the 
Mulkiye (School of Political Sciences) in 1926. In 
the same year appointed an Assistant Controller of 
the Exchequer, and later Assistant Inspector of 
Finance. 1929 appointed Inspector of Finance. 
1930 went to France for a year's study and returned 
to post of Inspector of Finance. 1936 appointed a 
member of the Finance Investigation Commission. 
1938 Deputy Director-General of the “ Mouve- 
ments des Fouds.” 1939-40 accompanied Numan 
Menemencioglu (then Secretary-General of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs) on economic mission to 
Londou. Since 1941 Deputy for Bolu. 1943 
appointed Minister of Commerce. Resigned in May 
1945 owiug t<o severe criticism during Assembly’s 
Budget debate. 

Siren is small of staturo and pleasant to deal with. 
At Ministry of Commerce he was probably more 
sinned against than sinning and he may be heard of 
again. Speaks French and a little English. 

113. Sirer, Re$at $erasettin 

Born at Sivns in 1903: a graduate of the Philo¬ 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers 
He has written books entitled “ Pedagogy 99 and 
44 Education in Germany.” He is known to be a 
deep admirer of German culture and to have 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment, but is quite friendly with this embassy and 
the British Council. 

He is also said to have been in close connexion 
with Turanian quarters during the war. He is 
married to a friendly and agreeable lady and not 
regarded as a very energetic personality. He was 
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appointed Minister of Education on the formation of 
he Poker Cabinet in August 1946 He retained his 
.ppointineut in the first Hasan Saku Cabinet but 
ost it, <ui the formation of the second in June 1948. 

On the formation of the Ofmaltay Cabinet in 
anuarv 1949 he became Minister of Labour and 
luring the year lie 1ms several times expressed his 
•pposition to the granting of the right to strike. 
.Hiring his tenure of office as Minister of Education 
fe was very friendly to this Embassy. He speaks 
lermau and French. 

14. Sirmen, Ali Fuat 

Bom at Istanbul 1899. After his primary and 
ecoiidary studies he entered the P.T.T. High School 
nd in 1918 became an officiul of the Istanbul P.T.T 
..diniiiistration. He continued to study at the law 
iculty of the Istanbul University and graduated 
here in 1924. He was then appointed to Eskiselur 
B a member of the Angora Heavy Peuulties 
ribunal, and in October 1925 became teacher and 
irector of the Angora Professional School of Justice, 
a 1926 he went to Rome and in 1931 returned to 
urkey as doctor of law. He was then appointed 
uspeetor of Justice. In 1932 he became Public 
rosecutor at Angora, but gave up this post in 1935 
a beiug elected Deputy. Appointed Minister of 
ational Economy in March 1943. Was subject to 
iolent criticism during 1945 Budget debate and was 
nderstood to have offered his resignation, which was 
ot, however, accepted. 

He fell with the Saracoglu Cabinet in August 1946 
lit returned as Minister of Justice in the second 
[asau Buka Cabinet in June 1948 and retained this 
r>rtfolio on the formation of the GUnaltav Cabinet 
i January 1949. He was a member of the Turkish 
jarliamentaiv Delegation which visited the United 
ingdom in i949. 

M. Sirmen appears to he among the most 
npopular of the Turkish Ministers hut lie is a 
rotdg^ of President Inonii. Ho speaks some 
termmu 

5. Sokmen, Ihsan, General 

Born about 1875 at Constantinople. Left military 
allege as a staff captain in 1896. 1900-06 military 

ttachJ at Athens. Joined the General Staff as 
eutemmt-colonel in 1906. From 1908 to 1911 he 
*rved on the staff of the Vllth Army, being then 
ppointed its chief. Later, recalled to the Imperial 
eneral Staff, was placed in command of Edremit 
fivision in 1912, and in 1914 was transferred with 
mk of brigadier-general to the 34th Division at 
irzerum Was captured after the battle of Sari- 
Bmi$ in January 1915 and sent as a prisoner to 
iberia, whence he escaped in December, making his 
‘ay on foot to China, and from there returning bv 
ay of America to Constantinople. On his return he 
’as placed on the retired list by Enver and took up 
le post of mayor at Yenikoy, on the Bosphorus, 
•rought back after the armistice, and became in 
?19 a member of the Military Court of Constanti- 
ople, in 1920 Inspector of Prisoners of War, and in 
521 Director of the War Department. This brought 
im in dose touch with the Ankara Government, 
nd in December he became superintendent of their 
rganisations in Constantinople. Though officially 
nemployed from November 1922. he was charged 
ith the defence of Constantinople in the event of 
ar between Turkey and the Allies. In July 1924 
ecame Vah of Smyrna, in 1926 Deputy for Con- 
iantinople, and since 1927 has been a member of 
)e National Defence Commission of the Assembly. 
President 1932-35.) First became Deputy for 
iresun (Kerasund) in April 1931, and member of 
ie executive bureau of the People’s Party in 
ovember 1933; in 1935 he was also elected enair- 
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man of the Petitions Commission of the Assembly. 
Was a member of the Turkish delegation to the 
Parliamentary Economic Conference in Paris iu 
May 1937. in 1939 he was elected a member of 
the administrative council of the parliamentary 
group of the People’s Party, and re-elected president 
of the Petitions Committee of the Assembly. 

General Ihsan is a thin, short man with ape-like 
features. He is something of an opportunist. He 
is married, and has an Americau-educAfced English- 
speaking daughter. He has published an account 
of his escape from Siberia. 

Was re-elected Deputy in August 1946 

116. Sokmensiier, Siikrii 

Bom at Uskub in 1891. Was educated at the 
Military Academy, where lie specialised in matters 
of administration. He is stated by the editor of the 
Anatolian News Agency to have served at one time 
in the Turkish police force; it is not, however, known 
whether he was actually a constable. He was 
appointed General Director oi Security at the 
Ministry of the Interior in 1936 and on the incor¬ 
poration of the Hatay was appointed the first Yali 
there. Later lie became Under-Secretary for the 
Ministry of Supply and has also been Yali at 
Erzincan and Gumusaue and Acting Yali at Istaubui. 

In 1946 he became Minister of the Interior in the 
Peker Government but lost this appointment on the 
formation of the first Hasan Sakn Government in 
September 1947. He is hated by the Opposition, 
who say that he was responsible for the electoral 
irregularities which they allege occurred in the 
Hatay at the last general election. He brought all 
the VaKs. assembled at Ankara for a special confer¬ 
ence, to a reception at this embassy early in 1947. 
Speaks French. He remains a lending influence of 
the Right wing of the P.R.P. 

117. Sumer, Nurullah Esai 

Born 184)9. Appointed first Director-General of 
the Sumer Bank in June 1933 after having pluyed 
an important part in drawing up the five-year 
industrial plan. Resigned from the Sumer Bank in 
January 1940. Elected Deputy in January 1941. 
Appointed Minister of Finance in September 1944 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1945 during 
the absence of Hasan Saka at the Son Francisco 
Conference. 

Sumer was one of the hand of economic and 
financial experts w ho enjoyed the patronage of Celal 
Bayur. His depart ure from the Sumer Bank in 1940 
was viewed with some relief by His Majesty’s 
Embassy, because it was felt that it was his lack of 
goodwill and even interest in the scheme which 
caused many of the difficulties experienced by 
Messrs. Brasserts in the construction of the Karabiik 
Works. At Atatiirk’s suggestion he took as his 
surname the name of the bank which he created 
M. Sinner speaks French and fair English. He is 
smooth and a little shifty. His character, which is 
nervous and timid, does not w’holly accord with his 
ambitions, which are considerable. He is now very 
much M. Saracoglu’s man. His only daughter has 
been educated at the Robert College in Istanbul. 

M. Sumer ceased to be Minister of Finance when 
M. Peker became Prime Minister in August 1946 and 
his retirement was an umnixed blessing both for 
Turkish finance and Anglo-Turkish relations. He 
accompanied the Turkish parliamentary delegation 
to the United Kingdom in 1947 and has now r been 
appointed Turkish representative on the Inter¬ 
national Bank 

In January 1949 he became the first Minister of 
State for Foreign Aid and during the first part of 
1949 acted at times as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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stylist mid lias made translations of Bebel and other 
continental Socialists or sociologists into Turkish. 
Lacking in personal graces, Sabiha Han urn is, at the 
same time, extravagant and luxury loving. Passion¬ 
ate. ambitious and exhibitionist, Sabiha Hannrn lias 
undoubtedly a baleful influence on her husband and 
his associates. 

IOS. Sertel, Zekeriya 

Horn in 1890 near Salonica in the village of 
Ustratnca, Sertel is said to be of Poiiutk (Bulgarian 
Moslem) origin. After graduating from the Faculty 
of Law of Istanbul University, he studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and later at Columbia Cniversity 
in the United States—where Ins expenses are said 
to have been paid by American missionary friends. 
During tlie armistice, after the first world war, 
Sertel was a Departmental Director of the General 
Directorate of Immigration. On his return from the 
United Slates In* was appointed Director-General of 
the Turkish Press Bureau but, after a short time, 
he retired from this post and devoted his time to 
journalism. 

Zekeriya Bey was one uf the founders of the Son 
Pont a newspaper in 1930. He is the part owner 
and editor of the Tan newspaper, iu which under¬ 
taking Valman was at one time his partner. 

Iu December 1945 the offices of Tan were broken 
up during a demonstration of Nationalist students. 
Sertel aiul his wife were subsequently sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences against the Meelis. but 
the sentences were revised bv the Court of Appeal 
(May 194(5). 

Sertel* himself, is a man of moderate views and 
during the second world war he supported the 
Anglo-Saxon cause. He is, however, much under 
the influence of his wife, a fervent Marxist, and 
during 1945 the couple became know n ns purveyors 
of Soviet views in Turkey. Sertel is closely asso¬ 
ciated with Tevfik Riistii Arus, to whom lie was 
paying, during 1945, a retainer of £T.500 per month 
as “ diplomatic adviser *’ to Tan. Sertel has not so 
far identified himself with the Opposition parties, 
who might find his support embarrassing. The 
Bertels, who live in some luxury at Kadikoy, have 
two daughters: one is married to O’Brien, an 
American journalist who is Associated Press 
correspond* nt iu Home, the younger is a student at 
the Loudon School of Economics. There is good cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to justify a general belief that 
he has accepted Russian pay. 

109. Scvuktekin, ka/im, General 

Born about 1880 and educated at the Military 
School. Was in command of troops (8th Division) 
nt Ankara 1925-27. In Jarman 1928 became 
Deputy for Diyarbekir and resigned his military 
appointment. Has remained Deputy for Diyarbekir 
ever since and member of the National Defence 
Commission of the Grand National Assembly since 
November 1928. He became president of the 
National Defence Commission for the 1939-43 
session of the Grand National Assembly. 

General Kuzim, nick-named '* Benli ” (from 
'* ben," a mole on the face), used to be described as 
a disagreeable type, ill-mannered, a bully and a 
drinker; but in recent years, at any rate, he has 
always seemed tlie soul of good nature and has 
shown himself particularly friendly to members of 
His Majesty’s Embassy. 

Was re-elected Deputy for Mardin in August 1946 

110. Siderman, Zeki 

Born about 1890. Began his career as an official 
in the Cour des Comptes and worked up through 
successive grades until he became Comptroller. In 
1940 he was transferred to the Ministry of Finance 
as a member of the Commission des Etudes. In 


1941 appointed Director of the Treasury in U 
Ministry of Finance and in 1943 Under-Secretar 

M. Siderman is a serious, painstaking, rather slo\ 
moving official. He was consistently friend 
and helpful to the embassy in connexk 
with tlie negotiations arising out of the Ts 
ou Wealth and particularly in connexion wit 
the settlement of the Ottoman Debt. He beean 
unexpectedly obstructive iu the negotiations for 
settlement of British blocked accounts, but whet In 
this was his own idea or that of his new Ministe 
Ar. Sumer, is uncertain. 

Towards the end of his time at the Ministry 1 
was in fact far from helpful. He was transient 
in 1949 to the lie-Insurance Institute. 


111. Sipalii, Emin Ali 

Born about 1890. 1920 appointed Chef dti Cot 

ten tic ux of the vilayet of Izmir, where he ws 
largely responsible for the running of the vilayet an 
showed himself very unsympathetic towards foreig 
interests. In June 1928 appointed assistant legi 
adviser at Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1933 h 
became Director-General of the Second Depar 
meat, and was for a time Acting Under-Secretar 
of State. In June 1933 appointed charge d’affairc 
at Brussels. In 1938 recalled to Ankara promote 
to rank of minister (3rd grade) and given post t 
legal adviser at the Ministry. In 1939 appointe 
first minister to China, hut in 1942 recalled 1 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, again to be a legs 
adviser. In latter capacity lie was charged wit 
haudliug of foreign interests affected by th 
notorious tax on wealth, and showed reasonabl 
understanding in discussions with this embassy, I: 
1943 appointed minister at Jedda. Returned t* 
Ministry iu 1945 again to be legal adviser. 

Emin Ali Bey is a Macedonian and likes to he it 
European society and to appear 44 correct/' 

Was appointed minister in Buenos Aires it 
March 1946. 

112. Siren, Celal Sait 

Born in Adana in 1905. Completed studies at tin 
Mulkiye (School of Political Sciences) in 1926. It 
the same year appointed an Assistant Controller o 
the Exchequer, and later Assistant Inspector o 
Finance. 1929 appointed Inspector of Finance 
1930 went to France for a year’s study and returned 
to post of Inspector of Finance. 1936 appointed i 
member of the Finance Investigation Commission 
1988 Deputy Director-General of the 44 Motive 
meats des Funds/’ 1989-40 accompanied Numai 

Menernencioglu (then Sec ret ary-General of th< 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs) on economic mission t« 
London. Since 1941 Deputy for Bolu. 1941 
appointed Minister of Commerce. Resigned in Ma; 
1945 owing to severe criticism during Assembly 1 
Budget debate. 

Siren is small of stature and pleasant to deal with 
At Ministry of Commerce he wa3 probably mor* 
sinned against than sinning and he may be heard o 
again. Speaks French and a little English. 

113. Sircr, Rc$at Scmsettin 

Born at Sivas in 1903: a graduate of the Philo 
sophical Section of the High School for Teachers 
He has written books entitled 41 Pedagogy " ant 
" Education in Germany/’ He is known to be i 
deep admirer of German culture and to hav 
expressed great enthusiasm for the Nazi Govern 
meat, but is quite friendly with this embassy ant 
the British Council. 

He is also said to have been in close connexioi 
with Turanian quarters during the war. He i 
married to a friendly and agreeable lady and no 
regarded as a very energetic personality. He wa 
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appointed Minister of Education on the formation of 
the Peker Cabinet in August 1946 He retained his 
appointment in the first Hasan Saka Cabinet but 
lost it on the formation of the second in June 1948. 

On the formation of the Giiualtay Cabinet in 
January 1949 he became Minister of Labour and 
during the year he has several times expressed his 
opposition to the granting of the right to strike. 
During his tenure of office as Minister of Education 
he was very friendly to this Embassy. He speaks 
German and French. 

114. Sirnien, .Ali Fuat 

Born at Istanbul 189V). Alter his primary and 
secondary studies lie entered the i\T.T. High School 
and in 1918 became an official of the Istanbul P.T.T 
Administration. He continued to study at the law 
faculty of the Istanbul University and graduated 
there in 1924. He was then appointed to Eskiselur 
as a member of the Angora Heavy Penalties 
Tribunal, mid in October 1925 became teacher and 
director of the Angora Professional School of Justice. 
In 1926 lie went to Rome and in 1981 returned to 
Turkey as doctor of law. He was then appointed 
Inspector of Justice. In 1932 he became Public 
Prosecutor at Angora, hut gave up this post in 1935 
on being elected Deputy. Appointed Minister of 
National Economy in March 1943. Was subject to 
violent criticism during 1945 Budget debate and was 
understood to have offered his resignation, which w as 
not, however, accepted. 

He fell with tlie Baracoglu Cabinet in August 1946 
but returned as Minister of Justice in the second 
Hasan Saka Cabinet in June 1948 aud retained this 
portfolio on the formation of the Gunaltox Cabinet 
in January 1949. lie was a member of tlie Turkish 
Parliamentary Delegation which visited the United 
Kingdom in i949. 

M. Sirnien appears to he among the most 
unpopular of the Turkish Ministers lint he is a 
prot4gt* of President Inonii. He speaks some 
German. 

115. Sokraen, Ihsan, General 

Born about 1875 at Constantinople. Left military 
college as a staff captain in 1896. 1900-00 military 

attache at Athens. Joined the General Staff as 
lieutenant-colonel iu 1906. From 1908 to 1911 lie 
Berved on the staff of the YTItli Army, being then 
appointed its chief. Later, recalled to the Imperial 
General Staff, was placed in command of Edreiuit 
Division in 1912, and in 1914 was transferred with 
rank of brigadier-general to tin' 34th Division at 
Erzerum. Was captured after the battle of Sari- 
kami$ in January 1915 and sent as a prisoner to 
Siberia, whence lie escaped in December, making his 
way on foot to China, and from there returning by 
way of America to Constantinople. On his return lie 
was placed on the retired list by Enver and took up 
the post of mayor at Yenikdy. on the Bosphorus. 
Brought back after the armistice, and became ; n 
1919 a member of the Military Court of Constanti¬ 
nople, in 1920 Inspector of Prisoners of War, and in 
1921 Director of the War Department. This brought 
him iu close touch with the Ankara Government, 
and in December he became superintendent of their 
organisations in Constantinople. Though officially 
unemployed from November 1922, he was charged 
with the defence of Constantinople in the event of 
war between Turkey and the Allies. In July 1924 
became Vali of Smyrna, in 1926 Deputy for Con¬ 
stantinople, and since 1927 has been a member of 
the National Defence Commission of the Assembly. 
(President 1932 - 85 .) First became Deputy for 
Giresun (Kerasund) in April 1931. and member of 
the executive bureau of the People’s Partv in 
November 1933; in 1935 he was also elected chair¬ 


man of the Petitions Commission of the Assembly. 
Was a member of the Turkish delegation to tlie 
Parliamentary Economic Conference in Paris in 
May 1937. In 1939 he was elected a member of 
the administrative council of the parliamentary 
group of the People's Party, and re-elected president 
of the Petitions Committee of the Assembly. 

General Ihsan i9 a thin, short man with ape-like 
features. He is something of an opportunist. He 
is married, aud has an American-educated English- 
speaking daughter. He has published an account 
of his escape from Siberia. 

Was re-elected Deputy in August 1946. 

116. Sokmensiier, Sukni 

Bom at Uskiib in 1891. Was educated at tlie 
Military Academy, where he specialised in matters 
of administration. He is stated by the editor of the 
Anatolian News Agency to have served at one time 
in the Turkish police force; it is not, however, known 
whether he was actually a constable. He was 
appointed General Director of Security at tlie 
Ministry of the Interior in 1936 and on tlie incor¬ 
poration of the Hatay was appointed the first Vali 
there. Later he became Under-Secretary for the 
Ministry of Supply and has also been Vali at 
Erzincan and Gumii$anc and Acting Vali at Istanbul. 

In 1946 he became Minister of the Interior in the 
Peker Government hut lost this appointment on the 
formation of tlie first Hasan Saka Government in 
September 1947. He is hated by tlie Opposition, 
who say that be was responsible for the electoral 
irregularities which they allege occurred in the 
Hatay at the last general election. He brought all 
the \ alis. assembled at Ankara for a special confer¬ 
ence. to a reception at this embassy early in 1947. 
Speaks French. He remains a leading influence of 
the Right wing of the P.R.P. 

117. Siimer, Nurullah Esat 

Born 1899. Appointed first Director-General of 
the Sumer Bank in June 1933 after having played 
an important part in drawing up the five-year 
industrial plan. Resigned from the Siimer Bank iu 
January 1940. Elected Deputy in January 1941. 
Appointed Minister of Finance* in September 1944 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1945 during 
tin* absence of Hasan Saka at the Son Francisco 
Conference. 

Sinner was one of the band of economic and 
financial experts who enjoyed the patronage of Celal 
Bayur. His departure from the Sumer Bank in 19*40 
was viewed with some relief by His Majesty’s 
Embassy, because it was felt that it was his lack of 
goodwill and even interest in the scheme which 
caused many of the difficulties experienced by 
Messrs. Brasserie in the construction of the Karabiik 
Works. At Ataturk’s suggestion lie took as his 
surname the name of the bank which he created 
M. Burner speaks French and fair Euglish. He is 
smooth and a little shifty. Ilis character, which is 
nervous and timid, does not w'holly accord wffth his 
ambitions, which are considerable. He is now very 
much M. Baracoglu’s man. His only daughter has 
been educated at the Robert College in Istanbul. 

M. Sumer ceased to be Miuister of Finance when 
M. Peker became Prime Minister in August 1946 and 
his retirement wag an unmixed blessing both for 
Turkish finance and Anglo-Turkish relations. He 
accompanied the Turkish parliamentary delegation 
to the United Kingdom in 1947 and has now' been 
appointed Turkish representative on the Inter¬ 
national Bank 

In January 1949 he became the first Minister of 
State for Foreign Aid and during the first pari of 
1949 acted at times as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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in M. Sudak’s absence. He failed to get on with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration Mission. 
Became unpopular with his colleagues in the Govern¬ 
ment and resigned, obviously under pressure and 
with no good will, in June 1949. He has now been 
appointed Turkish Ambassador in Ottawa. It would 
be pleasant as far as the embassy’s work is con¬ 
cerned to be able to close M. Sumer’s career here, 
lie is unfortunately too intelligent, ambitious and 
resilient a man to allow' any certainty of this. 


118. Tanriover, Hamdullah Suphi 

Born at Constantinople in 1881. Educated at 
(ialata Sarav College. In 1901 entered Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs as a clerk. Remained there till 1908, 
occupying himself in writing poetry. After the 
Constitution continued his literary efforts, and was 
the founder of a society of young poets which 
developed into the Turkish Ocaks. In 1910 
appointed Professor of Turkish Literature at the 
Constantinople University. Was for a time in 
opposition to the Committee of Union and Progress, 
but after the Balkan war was on good terms with 
the Unionists. Later became the leading propa¬ 
gandist of pan-Turanianism. Travelled in Germany 
during the war. In the early armistice was anti- 
British and pro-Italian. In April 1920 joined 
Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. Later in the year was 
for a time head of the Kemalist Intelligence 
Service. January-April 1921, Minister of Public 
Instruction. In April became Vice-President of the 
Assembly, and occupied himself chiefly with the 
pan-Islamio Congress, then held in Ankara. Was 
again Minister of Public Instruction during the 
latter half of 1921, and was one of the first Ankara 
leaders to make a Bpeech against the Sultan. In 
1923 was elected Deputy for Constantinople and later 
president of the Turkish Ocaks (Turk Evleri), to 
which he devoted most of his time and energy. 
During 1923 was president of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly, and from March till 
December 1925 was again Minister of Public 
Instruction, resigning finally on grounds of ill- 
health. September 1927 re-elected for Constan¬ 
tinople, and became a member of the Constitutional 
Commission of the Assembly. In October 1930 
went to Athens as a member of the Turkish delega¬ 
tion to the Balkan Congress. Early in 1931 the 
Turkish Ocak organisation was merged in that of the 
Popular Party, to his great grief, and in April, not 
having been re-elected Deputy, he was appointed 
minister at Bucharest. Promoted ambassador on 
the raising of the Turkish Legation at Bucharest to 
an embassy. On the German occupation of 
Roumania, in October 1940, all Roumanian 
embassies abroad were reduced to legations and 
foreign missions in Bucharest were correspondingly 
reduced in status. His frequent visits to Turkey 
earned him the nickname of 14 Turkish Ambassador 
to Istanbul.*' Returned to Turkey in 1945 .and again 
became a Deputy 

M. Tanriover was an idealist of the pan-Turanian 
school and the moving spirit of the Turkish Ocaks 
until their suppression. In 1946 he decided to 
espouse the cause of Moslem religious education on 
the ground that the anti-clerical policy initiated by 
Atatiirk had left a dangerous vacuum in the moral 
training of Turkish youth. Contrary to expectation, 
he secured considerable support from Deputies of 
both parties and has obtained, first, permission for 
private religious classes, and, secondly, permission 
for definite religious schools, provided the latter do 
not take the place of the State schools and that 
permission is given in each case by the local authori¬ 
ties. He was able to rebuild bis family bouse in 
Istanbul out of the proceeds of the sale of visas 
to Jews while he w'as in Bucharest. lit* is a 


favourite with President Inonii’s aged mother. 
Smooth, genteel and platitudinous, “a Turkish 
Edwardian/* 

119. Taray, Cental Husnu 

Born about 1887. An ex-officer. Was Deputy 
for Gumiisane 1925-30. 1927-28 was reporter of 

Assembly Commerce Commission, and became a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commission. In 1928 
became chief Turkish delegate for the exchange of 
populations, and in November of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Assembly. Appointed Minister 
of Education in April 1929 and minister at Berne in 
September 1930, when lie resigned his deputyship. 
Was member of Turkish delegation to Disarmament 
Conference in 1932, and on subsequent occasions. 
In 1936 he resigned from his post at Berne, and it 
w r as believed that bis Government disapproved of his 
conduct at the meeting of the representatives of 
the Little and Balkan Ententes at Geneva in March. 
He was elected Deputy, and in October he left for 
Tehran as head of a Turkish mission to discuss 
matters of residence, frontiers, customs and extra¬ 
dition. which resulted in the conclusion of eleven 
treaties and conventions after more than six months' 
negotiations. Appointed minister at Brussels in 
January 1938, and resigned his seat in the Assembly. 
Transferred to Warsaw as ambassador in August 
1939. Appointed Turkish Ambassador in Tehran in 
October 1941, but was recalled for tolling the Queen 
at a reception that she had the loveliest breasts in 
the w'orld. 

In 1943, after obtaining special facilities for the 
transport of a new' American car for his official use, 
he immediately sold it at a handsome profit. 
Appointed Ambassador at Rome in November 1944. 

Cemal Husnu is pleasant to talk to, speaks fair 
French and plays a fair game of bridge. He is, 
however, very impetuous. Is unmarried. 

M. Taray w'as recalled from his embassy at Rome 
on account of scandal, which His Majesty's 
Ambassador in Rome held to be unfairly exaggerated. 

120. Tarhan, Ali Rana 

Born in 1883 in Constantinople and educated at 
Galata Saray School. Studied wireless telegraphy 
in Europe, and was employed in the Directorate of 
Posts and Telegraphs until 1920, subsequently 
taking up private commercial and agricultural work. 
Was one of the founders of a modern cotton factory 
in Turkey. In 1926 was a member of the Con¬ 
stantinople Municipal Council, and in September 
1927 was elected Deputy, becoming in November a 
member of the Internal Affairs Commission of the 
Assembly. In June 1928 be was one of the Turkish 
delegates to the Inter-Parliamentary Congress at 
Paris, was in November elected president of the 
Finance Commission of the Assembly, and about the 
same time became a member of the Executive 
Bureau of the People’s Party. In the summer of 
1929 he represented Turkey at the Universal Postal 
Congress held in London, and during his stay in 
England visited several Manchester cotton mills 
under the auspices of the Department of Overseas 
Trade. In April 1931 w as elected vice-president of 
the Budget Commission of the Assembly, and in 
October was a member of the Turkish delegation at 
the second Balkan Conference, held at Constanti¬ 
nople. In December he was appointed to the newly 
created post of Minister of Customs and Monopolies, 
wffiich he retained on the formation of Celal Bayar’s 
Cabinet in October 1937. Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affaire in March 1939. Headed Turkish 
delegation to the w’edding of the Crown Prince of 
Persia at Tehran (April 1939). In May lie resigned 
from the Ministry of Customs to devote himself to 
party work, and in June he became vice-president 
of the newly created Independence Group of the 
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People s Pact#. La Aj.nl pm b* ft* abated 
president of the Turkish Red Crescent Society. In 
-February 194.'! he again became vice-president of the 
Independent Group. 

Kina, who speaks a little Riiglish, harbours grate¬ 
ful memories of the numerous official atteutions 
which lie received during bis visit to London in 1929. 
As effective head of the Independent Group of the 
party, he exercises considerable influence. He is 
also a close friend of President Inbnii and may l>e 
being groomed for high ministerial office. 

M. Turban was not re-elected Deputy in 1940 . 

He is president of the lied Crescent and repre¬ 
sented Turkey at the International Congress of the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent in April 1949. Has 
represented Turkey at U.N.E.S.C.O. He is patron 
of Turkish wrestling. 

121. Tajkent, Kazim 

Born 1896. Educated at the Turkish Engineering 
School and the Hanover Engineering School. One 
of the most enterprising business men in Turkey 
with a great many irons in the fire. He w as formerly 
managing director of the Turkish Sugar Factories 
Joint Stock Company (which was formed iu 1935 to 
administer all the sugar factories in Turkey) and w*as 
also manager of several provincial sugar factories. 
Manager of the Is Bank Coal Administration at 
Zonguldak, and connected with the formation of the 
first glass and paper factories. He left the sugar 
factories in the summer of 1944 to devote his 
attention to the provision of moderate-priced houses 
on building society lines. To this eud he has formed 
two important joint stock companies. 

He possesses great imagination and drive and his 
reputation in the spheres of industrv and finance is 
good. 

122. Tecer, Ahmet Kutsi 

No longer prominent, see No. 126 in 1948 Report. 

123. Tengtr$enk, Yusuf Kemal 

Born in 1878 at Sinop. Entered the military 
school, but transferred in 1901 to the school of law, 
from which lie graduated in 1905. Practised in 
Kastamonu. but in 1909 joined the Opposition. In 
1910 resigned his seat and spent following two years 
in Paris studying law. Throughout the w r ar of 
1914-18 he practised as a barrister in Constantinople. 
October to Decembor 1919 w as Under-Secretary for 
Justice, and on being sent on a mission of reconcilia¬ 
tion to Anatolia, wus won over to the Nationalist 
cause and did not return to Constantinople. Became 
Minister of Economics early in 1920. In 1920-21 
proceeded on mission to Moscow and Tiflis and 
attended the Baku Congress. Became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in May 1921, and throughout his 
tenure of office was in close touch with Moscow. 
Proceeded to Paris and London as head of the 
Ankara peace delegation in March 1922. Resigned 
in October, nominally on grounds of ill-health. In 
July 1923 was elected Deputy for Sinop, and in the 
following month was president of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission, which examined the Lausanne Treaty. 

In January 1924 became Turkish Ambassador in 
London, but resigned in May on opting for his 
deputyship. In November w f as a rival candidate to 
Kazim Pasha for the presidency of the Assembly, 
but was defeated, and for a time took no prominent 
part in political life, being understood to be out of 
sympathy with the President of the Republic. From 
1925-27 he w^as. how’ever. reporter of the Justice 
Commission of the Assembly, and in 1927 accom¬ 
panied the Minister of Justice to The Hague in 
connexion with the “ Lotus *' affair. In September 
1930 became Minister of Justice in Ismet Pasha's 
89728 


new Cabinet, and again in May 1931. Reigned 
office m May 1933, ostensibly for reasons of health, 
but really, according to rumour, owing to dissatis¬ 
faction at non-removal of Court of Appeal from 
Eskisehir to Angora. Not re-elected Deputy in 1943. 

lufiuf Kemal is a good speaker and nourishes 
Bolshevik sympathies, but only in so far as these do 
not clash with his ideals of Turkish nationalism. 

Was elected Democratic Deputy for Sinop in 
August 1946 and joined the National Party in 1948. 

124. Tinaz, Naci, General 

A former Under-Secretary of State for War 
Promoted major-general in 1926. and lieutenant- 
general in 1930, when he was in command of the 
IVth Army Corps at Eskisehir. Deputy for Brusa 
since 1938. In January 1939 appointed Minister of 
National Defence on the resignation of Geueral 
Kazim Ozalp. Resigned from the Ministry of 
National Defence in April 1940; his outlook was said 
to have been too “ departmental/* Was included 
in the group which visited the United Kingdom the 
following month at the invitation of the British 
Council. 

General Naci Tinaz has a somewhat grim manner, 
but appears efficient and has a reputation for 
incorruptibility. 

Was re-elected as Deputy in 1946. 

125. Tinaztepe, Asim, General 

Born about 1892 at Skoplje (Uakob)—a town in 
south Serbia. Commissioned about 1912 An 
artillery and general staff officer. Took part in the 
tw o Balkan W ars, the first Great War and the War 
of Independence. During the last-named campaign 
he was chief of staff of a division and his personal 
bravery has made him into an almost legendary 
figure. There is no detailed record of this officer’s 
service from 1923-39. 1939. colonel. Chief of Staff 

of Istanbul Corps. 1940, O.C. artillery regiment at 
Gebze. 1941, G.O.C., 4th Division. Promoted 
brigad^r-general. 1942, promoted major-general. 

^ , ue ^ Staff, First Army. 1944, G.O.C., 

XX Corps. Promoted lieutenant-general. 1945, 
G.O.C., Istanbul Corps, and at the same time Com¬ 
mander of the State of Siege. Istanbul. 1948, pro¬ 
moted general. Member of Supreme Military 
Council. 1949, G.O.C., First Army. 

Asim Tinaztepe stands about 5 ft. 11 in. high 
and is of heavy but powerful physique. He weiTrs 
his grey hair en brosse, is clean-shaven, has a large 
bovine face, big ears, brown piggy eves, a snub 
nose and a double chin. His features are coarse 

?« ncl rese,u Mes an old-time, rough-necked, 

** bully *’ sergeant-major. 

A very strong personality and could no doubt be 
very ruthless. Not very intelligent and probably 
extremely obstinate. Has nevertheless a high 
reputation. Sardonic sense of humour. Although 
blessed with few of the social graces, is often to be 
seen in the cosmopolitan society of Istanbul, where 
he adopts a genial manner and can be very charming 
to those people he likes. 

Reputed to be very hard-working. Probably com¬ 
pletely ignorant of, and disinterested in, modern 
military ideas. Has become very anglophile. 
Knows a little French. Has never travelled abroad. 
Married with two pretty daughters, who are probably 
the cause of bis present social activities Almost 
certainly has no interests outside the profession 
of arms. 

126. Togay ffulusi Fuat 

Bom in 1885 at Constantinople. Member of the 
Turkish Diplomatic Service. Was employed at 
Berlin and Vienna during the war, and in Oslo in 
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1925. when he received an appointment in the 
Mi ins tiv for Foreign Affairs at Angora. May 1924 
became “ chef du cabinet ” of Adnan Bey, delegate 
at Constantinople of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
In October went to London as a member of the 
Turkish delegation for the Congress of the League 
of Nations Societies, liesigned in March 1925 for 
reasons unknown, though it was suggested that 
(1) he had outshone Nusret Bey, (2) lie was not fully 
sympathetic with Angora, in May appointed chargd 
d'affaires at Tokyo, in September 1928 was trans¬ 
ferred in the same capacity to Nanking, whence he 
was recalled to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
August 1951, to become Director-General of the 
Vlfch Department, and subsequently of the lllrd 
Department, with the rank of permanent charge 
d'affaires. He was a member ol Turkish delegation 
to London in July 1958 for the discussions leading 
up to the signature of the Anglo-Turkish Trade and 
Clearing Agreement. Appointed head of the llnd 
Department of the Ministry in April 1957, and sub¬ 
sequently became Political Counsellor at the 
Mini airy, a revival of a post which had been in 
abeyance. In February 1958 he was appointed 
minister to Albania, and remained in Tirana until 
the Italian occupation in April 1959, after which he 
returned to Ankara. Appointed minister at Madrid 
in August 1959. Transferred to Chungking in 1944. 

Hulusi Fuat, or Fuat-Togay, as he has begun to 
call himself, is a son of “ Deli ’ Fuat Pasha, and his 
wife, who is a pleasant woman and an excellent 
linguist, is a daughter of the late Muhmut Muhtar 
Pasha and a cousin of the late King of Egypt on her 
mother's side. He is pleasant to deal with, accus¬ 
tomed to European ways, enjoys a good cigar, not 
very clever, and believed to be fairly straight. 
Knows English and speaks excellent French. 

In 1947 M. Togay returned from China and was 
appointed ambassador in Bucharest. 

127. Toydemir, Cemal Cahit, General 

No longer prominent, see No. 152 in 1948 Report. 

128. Tugsavul, Muzaffer, Lieutenant-General 

Born about 1894, of humble origin. Commissioned 
in 1914. An artillery and General Staff officer. Com¬ 
manded a battery with distinction in the operations 
against the Suez Canal in 1915; was present at the 
siege of Kut. Served in the war of independence at 
Ataturk’a headquarters. Nothing is known of this 
officer’s career between 1923 and 1940. 1940 

brigadier-general, General Officer Commanding, 69th 
Division; 1941 promoted major-general; 1943 Chief 
of Staff, Second Army; 1944, April, General Officer 
Commanding, find Corps; 1944, August, promoted 
lieutenant-general; 1946 Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff. 1948. promoted general. 1949, General Officer 
Commanding, Second Arrnv. . 

Muzaffer Tugsavul is a tough, plump little man of 
about 5 ft. 6 in. He has a bright red face, dark 
brown eyes and closely cropped black hair with a 
tuft, rather than a 41 quiff.” His nose, which is too 
large for his other features, looks as if it had been 
thrown on to his face as an afterthought. He does 
not wear a moustache, but cannot often be regarded 
as clean-shaven as he only considers it necessary to 
use a razor about, twice a week and never when lie 
has an inq>ortant social engagement to fulfil. His 
appearance suggests a gnome who has strayed into 
the General Staff in disguise. At social functions, 
where he looks most out of place but evidently does 
not feel ho, he is usually to be seen leaning against 
the wall, smiling seraphically and puffing out clouds 
of smoke. A rough and uncouth type, but genial 
and good-bearted. lias a cheerful personality and 
is evidently unaware of the strange figure he cuts. 
More active physically than the average Turkish 
general. Has a high military reputation which must 


be based on his physical courage in past campaigns. 
Is considered (entirely without justification) to be an 
expert on fortifications and was concerned in the 
plans for the Bolayir Lines. Very hard-working but 
befogged by details which in any other army would 
be the business of his subordinates. Affects interest 
in modern military ideas, but lias neither the intelli¬ 
gence nor the flexibility of mind necessary to absorb 
something which is entirely foreign to his training 
and background. His pronouncements on modern 
war are puerile; in particular he refuses to admit 
the changes caused by the development of air power. 

Must have powerful political backing or he would 
not have reached his present exalted position. Is 
very Anglophile and shows his sentiments in a 
practical way. Avoids foreigners as a general rule. 
Speaks a few words of French and German. Has no 
knowledge whatever of the world outside Turkey. 
Married. His wife is of the old-fashioned type who 
dresses always in black and looks most unhappy 
when forced to appear in public. 

129. Tiirel, All Riza 

Born at Salomon in 1899. Educated at Uskiip 
and Salonica and subsequently at the Lycde in 
Istanbul. 1916-18 at the Istanbul P.T.T. High 
School. In 1918 he became an official of the Istanbul 
Head Postal Administration, and two years later 
entered Istanbul University and graduated in 1924 
from the law faculty. In 1924 he was successful in 
a competitive examination at the Ministry of Justice 
and was sent to Europe for further studies. He 
remained four years in Paris and, after finishing his 
law’ studies, returned home and was appointed in 
1928 Assistant Public Prosecutor in Istanbul, sub¬ 
sequently Assistant Public Prosecutor at Izmir, 
becoming in 1950 Chief Assistant Public Prosecutor 
at Izmir. He remained in this post until 1935, when 
he was elected Deputy for Konya. Re-elected in 
1939, became a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the People’s Party. Appointed 
Minister of Justice in March 1943. 

Resigned for reasons of health in April 1946. 

He was, however, re-elected Deputy for Konya in 
August 1946 and has been appointed a delegate to 
the Paris Economic Conference along with the 
Turkish Ambassador in Paris. 

In 1949 he headed the Turkish Delegation to the 
European Union Conference at Brussels. 

130. Ubaydin, Cemil 

No longer prominent, see No. 135 in 1948 Report 

131. Leaner, Fevzi. Genera! 

Born in 1900. Served on Caucasian front in 

1914—18 war, and all fronts during the War of 

Independence. Was Chief of Air Staff on Turkish 

General Staff. Is now Chief of Staff to General 

Dogan, and Deputy Cornmander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish Air Force. 

General tJcjaner is Kurdish in origin, and is some¬ 
times referred to jokingly by General Dogan ns ” one 
of our colonial troops.” He is short and stocky, lazy, 
and has a sense of humour. He is inferior to Dogan 
in intelligence and in personality. He has seen 
the fate of those who have crossed swords with 
Dogan in the past, and he is cunning enough never 
to make any attempt to do likewise. 

According to some reports he is scheming to be 
Dugan's successor. lie is indeed the obvious choice, 
as he is Dogau’s deputy and one of the only two 
Korgenerals in the Turkish Air Force. According to 
other estimates he is too lackadaisical to be 
ambitious enough for such a post. Fie certainly 
has not the ability to fill it. 

He has an exotic blonde wife and no children. 
He speaks quite passable English. He is always 
friendly to us, but more so to the Americans. 
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132. Unaydin. Ru$en E$ref 

Born in 1898 at Constantinople. Before the war 
taught in the English boys’ school in Constantinople. 
Was associated with Mustafa Kemal from the 
inception of the Nationalist movement, and was 
a member of the first Ankara Assembly. Was 
Deputy for Afyon Karahisar from 1923 to 1938. Was 
for some years one of the Gazi’s most intimate 
friends. 1925-27, was secretary of the Assembly 
Foreign Affairs Commission, and 1928-32 was 
chief secretary of the Assembly. In the summer of 
1927 he represented the Turkish press at an inter¬ 
national congress in London, wdien he returned 
deeply impressed by English education, industry 
and culture. In June 1928 was a delegate to the 
International Parliamentary Congress in Paris, and 
on His reurn took a prominent part in the campaign 
for the reform of the alphabet. Was one of the 
Turkish delegates at the Balkan Congress at Athens 
in October 1930, and secretary of the Balkan Confer¬ 
ence at Constantinople a year later. Took prominent 
part in organisation of First Turkish Linguistic Con¬ 
gress at Constantinople in September 1933. Member 
of Turkish delegation to Third Balkan Conference at 
Bucharest in October 1932. Appointed Secretary- 
General to the Presidency of the Republic October 
1933, when he resigned his deputyship. Fell 
suddenly, in March 1934, from the President's 
favour, and was sent soon afterwards, practically in 
disgrace, as minister to Albania. In October, 
however, was appointed minister to Athens, a post 
for which, in new of his great interest in the classics 
(though innocent of either Latin or Greek) he was 
particularly suited. Transferred to Budapest in 
August 1939. July 1943, appointed ambassador in 
Rome. March 1944, appointed ambassador in 
London. 

Ru§en Esref is an attractive personality. He is 
cultured and speaks remarkably well. Has read 
extensively and is extremely intelligent, Hut is 
probably constitutionally lazy, and, though fond of 
writing and gifted with great fluency, tends to w r ork 
in spurts. Has translated standard Western authors. 
While accused by some of insincerity, he is excellent 
company, is very fond of bridge, and has a pleasant 
wife, who is pleasantly mondaine but unscrupulous 
and mercenary. 

Turkish opinion considered him inadequate for 
the London appointment and in 1945 lie was 
appointed ambassador to Greece. 

133. Olgen, Mehmet All, Admiral 

Born at Anadolu Hisar about 1887. Promoted to 
captain 1924, rear-admiral 1936. Until 1949 lie was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish Fleet. Is now r 
Admiral and Commander of the Naval Forces, taking 
up this appointment in August 1949. A bluff but 
extremely intelligent and active Flag officer who 
speaks good English, a little French and GermaYi. 
Very pro-British and co-operative and came down 
from Abkara to Istanbul during the visit of the 
Mediterranean Fleet to that port in September 1949. 
Visited the United States in the summer of 1949. 

134. Uran, Hilmi 

Early history unknown. Appointed Vail of Adana 
in 1925, and was soon afterwards fined by the 
Ankara Independence Tribunal for failure to send 
certain witnesses from Adana to the capital. Later 
became local Inspector of People’s Party. In 
September 1927 was elected Deputy for Adana, in 
October became a member of the executive bureau 
of the People’s Party, and in November a member 
of the Internal Affairs Commission of the Assembly. 
Elected vice-president of this commission in 1928. 
reported in 1929. and again vice-president in 
November 1930. In December 1930 succeeded 
Zekai Bey as Minister of Public Works, and retained 


his portfolio in Ismet Pasha s new Cabinet, May 
1931. liesigned on account of ill-health in October 
1933. Re-elected to Commission of Internal Affairs 
in 1934. Appointed a Vice-President of the Assembly 
in March 1937 and re-elected in October 1937. Is 
also president of a committee for spreading Turkish 
culture among the Arabic-speaking population of the 
Adana region. Appointed Minister of Justice in 
November 1938, but resigned tw’o months later to 
become vice-president of the parliamentary group of 
the People's Party. Appointed Minister of the 
Interior in May 1943. 

M. Uran ceased to hold office on the formation 
of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946, but continues 
to control the P.R.P. in full subservience to the 

President. 

135. Uz, Ben$et, Dr. 

Born at Buidan in 1893. 1908-12 at secondary 

school in Smyrna. In 1912 entered medical faculty 
at Istanbul University, completing his studies in 
1918. Specialised in children’s diseases and was 
appointed assistant to Kadir Rasit Pasa at the 
Sisli Children’s Hospital. In 1921 went to Smyrna 
as a qualified practitioner and gained a considerable 
reputation in his practice there, in 1930 he was 
elected to Smyrna Municipal Assembly and shortly 
afterwards president of the municipality. Worked 
to improve hospital conditions in Smyrna and in the 
country generally. In 1940-41 was chief organising 
spirit of the Smyrna International Fair; received 
His Majesty s Ambassador, who found him energetic, 
and friendly, during his visits to the fair in these 
years. Elected Deputy in 1941. In July 1942 
appointed Minister of Commerce but held post for 
only a few months. The great hopes placed on him 
were not fulfilled. He was relegated to the com¬ 
paratively unimportant post of head of the People’s 
Party in Istanbul, in which he was superseded in 
June 1944. 

Dr. Belajet Uz became Minister of Hygiene on 
the formation of the Peker Cabinet in August 1946 
He remained at the Ministry during the first Hasan 
Saka Cabinet but was dropped from the second Saka 
Cabinet in June 1948, but remains a Deputy. 

136. Orgiiplii, Suat Hayri 

Son of Urgiiplu Hayri Efendi, a former Minister 
for Justice and Evkaf. Born in Damascus in 1903. 
He completed his primary education in the English 
school at Nisanta§ and continued his education in 
Galatasaray in 1923. He then studied law in the 
Istanbul faculty and graduated in 1926. In 1925 
he worked for a time in the Bank of Industries and 
Mines and, being successful in a competitive exami¬ 
nation, was appointed in the same year Turkish 
General Agent at the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and 
Treasury translator and secretary of the Turkish- 
Roumauian section of the same tribunal. Until 1929 
he remained in the same position and completed 
three years as arbiter at the various commercial 
tribunals in Istanbul. In 1932 he became a barrister 
at the Istanbul Bourse and was an original member 
of the committee for the administration of the Bar. 
Deputy for Kayseri since 1939 and appointed 
Minister for Customs and Monopolies in March 1948. 

Resigned in the spring of 1946 as the result of a 
sugar scandal. In 1948 his trial resulted in his being 
completely cleared of the charges against him. 

137. Ostiin, Ahmet Cevat 

No longer prominent, see No. 142 of 1948 Report. 

138. Czel, Mehmet Rti§tii 

Born at Bruso about 1888. Educated at Brusa 
and Istanbul (engineering). Served in Great War 
and afterwards spent some months as an itinerant 
cinema-man, latterly under auspices of the Ministry 
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of Education. Then studied engineering at Dijon 
University; he also visited educational institutions 
in Pari 3 and other parts of France. Has several 
times visited Russia to inspect technical educa¬ 
tion centres and is considered an expert iu this 
field: he also knows Germany well from the same 
point of view. 

Director-General of Technical Education in the 
Ministry of Education from about 1930. Under¬ 
secretary of State for Technical Education since 
1942. Subject to the general supervision of the 
Minister of Education and to the close interest of 
the President, he has the sole disposal of the five- 
year plan for technical education, for which 
81 million liras have already been allocated (Poly¬ 
technic at Ankara, new Technical University at 
Istanbul, &c.). 

Close friend and associate of the British Council, 
from whose teachers he has learnt excellent English. 
The Council has also secured him several British 
advisors. Speaks French and German well. 1 fis 
external politics vacillate according to events. 


139. Yalcin, Hiiseym Cahit 

Born at Constantinople iu 1876 Took up the 
teaching profession, but in 1908 went over to 
journalism and became, till 1912, editor and part- 
proprietor of the Tanin. the official organ of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. From 1908 was 
one of the Constantinople Deputies in the Chamber, 
of which In' became one of the vice-presidents during 
the war. Before the war was representative of the 
Turkish bondholders on the public debt. Played 
no greit political part during the war. but at the 
armistice was arrested and deported to Malta. 
Released in April 1921, he spent the following year 
in Europe. On his return to Constantinople he 
recommenced publication of the Taunt, and for a 
time supported the Kemaiist regime. Nevertheless, 
he kept in close touch with the surviving (. ouninittee 
of Union and Progress leaders and gradually began 
to take a more independent lino in bis writings. By 
1923 the Tanin had become tlie chief organ of the 
Opposition, and iu December Cahifc was tried and 
acquitted for the publication of the Aga Khan 
letter. In April 1925 he was again arrested 
for his publications, the Tanin was suppressed 
and Cahit Bey was sentenced by the indepen¬ 
dence Tribunal to a life-time confinement in a 
fortress (Qorum). He was again brought before 
the tribunal in August 1926 for alleged participation 
in the Smyrna plot, but w*as acquitted and soon 
afterwards released. In 1930 became chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank of Industries and 
Mines. In September 1932 created a sensation at 
the First Turkish Linguistic Congress by calling 
in question the Gazi’s favourite linguistic theories, 
and opposing the wholesale elimination of words 
of foreign origin He returned to political life 
immediately after Ataturk 8 death, though he bad 
been allowed to resume his journalistic activities 
some six months earlier. Deputy since December 
1088. In May 1989 he visited the United Kingdom 
with a group of six Turkish journalists at the invita¬ 
tion of the British Council, and was again in Englaiul 
in May 1940 with a larger group, also guests of the 
British Council. Contributed regularly to the lent 
Sabah throughout 1939. 1940 and 1941, and became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the Allied cause; his 
powers of invective were fully employed in denun¬ 
ciation of the Axis Powers. Headed Turkish press 
delegation which visited United Kingdom and the 
United States in the autumn of 194‘2. Restarted 
Tanin in 1948 and continued strongly to support 
Allied cause. Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945 and on his return con¬ 
fessed himself not only disillusioned but. awake to 
what he regarded as great Russian danger. His 
subsequent denunciation of Russia was unmeasured 


and iie drew on himself the full fury of the Soviet 
radio and press 

Hi.s articles were so violent that in the early part 
of 1946 the Prime Minister felt constrained to 
remonstrate with him. When Yalqiu replied that he 
was unable to write iu any other vein, M. Saraeoglu 
suggested that lie should take a hoLJay. To tins 
Yak*in agreed and did in fact spend several weeks 
abroad, but he has now* returned and his articles were 
a.> bitterly anti-llussian as ever, until at the end of 
1947 he sold his interest in Tanin (which has ceased 
publication pending arrival of new plant). He 
accompanied the Turkish Parliamentary Delegation 
to tlie United Kingdom iu Ma\ J947 and acted as 
their spokesman. His usefulness was limited by 
his ignorance of English. In Ma> 1949 he again 
led a Turkish Parliamentary Delegation to the 
United Kingdom before taking up his appointment 
as Turkish representative on the Palestine Concilia¬ 
tion Commission. He is a vice-president of the 
P.R.P. He lives quietly in Istanbul but continues 
to play an important role in the Assembly . 

Yalcin is remarkable for liis biting satire, and is 
feared by his enemies. Has written several poems 
and produced a number of scholastic books. His 
former power was doubtless derived partly from his 
association with Cavit. He is quite fearless. 
Ageing and always likeable. 

140. Yalman, Ahmet Emin 

Gimme (Moslemised Jewish). Born at Saiouica in 
1889. Studied at a military school in Salonica, at 
the German School and at the Faculty of La\v in 
Istanbul. In 1910 he left for Columbia University, 
United States where lie studied economics until 
1914. when he left for Germany to work as a war 
correspondent of the Tanin. On his return to Turkey 
he began to work on the Sabah and later on the 
Vakit stafi; at the same time he taught sociology 
and statistics in Istanbul University. In 1923 he 
launched the Vatan . w hich was suspended until 1925. 
In 1936. in co-operation w ith Zekerya Sort el, he 
launched the Tan. But in 1938, owing to a difference 
of opinion with M. Sertel. hi^ left the Tan and went 
to New' York as a member of the Turkish delegation 
at the World Fair. At the end of 1939 he restarted 
the Vatan He w r as a member of the Turkish party 
of journalists who w r eut to Britain and the United 
States in 1940. Again visited United Kingdom in 
1913 and 1944 Accompanied Turkish delegation to 
San Francisco in April 1945. 

Yalman has always been an outspoken critic of the 
Government. This has led not only to frequent 
suspensions of his papers but also to a higher circula¬ 
tion during their currency. His attitude towards 
Turkish foreign policy has vacillated, but he is fairly 
consistently pro-American. He speaks English, 
French, German and Italian. He is not very popular 
among his countrymen on account of his donme 
origin. 

He has become the principal publicist of Celal 
Bavar s Democratic Party (whose policy, however, he 
does not on occasion hesitate to criticise) and his 
paper, the Vatan , consequently has gained in impor¬ 
tance. He has been attacking the President for his 
partiality to the Republican Party. 

His influence has declined with the circulation of 
his paper which suffers from the competition of 
Hurriyet and other more modern publications. 

He 1ms recently turned his attention to sponsoring 
the revival of liberalism in England and attends 
numerous conferences on the subject. A diminutive 
man with a powerfully-built wife. He is Istanbul's 
lending cuckold. 

141. Yamut, Nun, General 

Born about 1889. Commissioned about 1909. An 
infantry and general staff officer. Took part in 
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both Balkan wars. Fougiit on ti*e Russian front in 
the Caucasus during the Great War. Took part In 
the War of Independence. 1924 Chief of Staff, 
II Corps; 1930 head of the 13th Section of the 
General Staff; 1931 promoted brigadier-general, 
commandant of Reserve Officers* School; 1933 
promoted major general (accelerated promotion), 
General Officer Commanding. 9th Division; 1938 
General Officer Commanding, 57th Division; 1939 
promoted lieutenant-general. General Officer Com 
mantling 11 Corps; 1943 General (Ifficer Command¬ 
ing XI1 Corps; 1945 promoted general. General 
Officer Commanding, Second Army; 1946 General 
Officer Commanding, First Army; 1949 General 
Officer Commanding, Ground Forces. 

Nuri Yamut is about 5 ft. 7 in. His short neck 
and dumpy, fat, frog-like figure give the impression 
that he is crouching ready to spring. He has a 
receding forehead with thick grey hair brushed 
straight back, a very sallow complexion, a hooked 
nose with prominent nostrils and a double chin. He 
is clean shaven and has brown eyes. His face bears 
a striking resemblance to Tenniel s cartoon of “ The 
Carpenter" in “Alice in Wonderland." Looks 
extremely hard-boiled, the tough, old pasha type and 
the Turk’s idea of a general. A strong and deter¬ 
mined personality. Probably very obstinate. 

Has a high military reputation and is reported to 
have passed top in a course for senior commanders 
held some years ago. Is very popular throughout 
the Turkish army. Seldom goes into society and 
has few " party manners." Can be friendly if he 
so chooses and has evidently a strongly-developed 
sense of humour. Very hard-working and reputed 
to have an excellent memory. Unlikely to be really 
in tune with modern military ideas. 

Though probably at heart a xenophobe, he was 
extremely helpful to the British during the evacua¬ 
tion from the 3Egean Islands and must be, therefore, 
regarded an Anglophile. Hates the Russians. 
Speaks a little French, but seems unwilling to con¬ 
verse in a foreign language. Spent two months in 
Germany between the two wars. Was a member of 
the Turkish mission in Afghanistan and spent some 
short time in Russia on his way there. Married with 
one married daughter. Probably has no outside 
interests. 

142. Yiicel, Hasan Ali 

Born at Istanbul in 1897. Graduated in the Arts 
Faculty of Istanbul University, Teacher at Istanbul 
and Izmir lyc^es in 1924-25. Appointed Inspector- 
General under the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
Director of Secondary Education. Deputy for Izmir 
since 1935, and Minister of Public Instruction since 
December 1938. In spring of 1944 he was closely 
identified with opposition to young Fascist move¬ 
ment under Pan-turanian label and in June was 
believed to have headed Cabinet opposition leading 
to downfall of M. Numan Menemeneioglu. 

Hasan Ali has written sixteen books on philosophy, 
education, literature, poetry, biography and the 
French educational system. He has developed a 
large department of publications and propaganda 
which is at present preparing two w T orks on British 
education. He speaks French and is gifted and 
energetic. On educational matters he has strong 
and idealistic views. Apart from this, his gifts 
do not lie so much in an academic direction (as he 
likes one to think) as in the direction of administra¬ 
tion and diplomacy. He is unique among Turkish 
Cabinet Ministers in that he consorts daily writh 
Englishmen, his associates being members of the 


British Council. Officially also he takes a great 
interest in British Council activities, and is 
collecting material on British education. He is 
married and has three children. 

Yuccl was a success as Minister of Education and 
had the hacking of the President. 

He did not retain his post on the formation of the 
Peker Cabinet in 1946. During 1947 lie found him* 
self involved in a libel action against the late Kenan 
Oner, who had accused him of 14 pro-Communist 
activities iu the past. The action went against 
him, and he has since been under a cloud. Whatever 
the facts as to his “ pro-Communist activities " as a 
younger man, Yficel is certainly an able and on- 
lightened friend of Britain, who may still have a 
future. His eldest son was at Cambridge and is 
now at London University. 

In private life lie is a heavy drinker, fond of 
relating droll Bektasi stories. He is spending his 
retirement in writing a history of England in 
Turkish. 

143. Zamangil, Cahit 

Born about 1900 Educated in Turkey and 
France. Began his career as temporary employee in 
the Ministry of National Economy. Later served as 
Turkish Commercial Attache in Madrid, returned to 
Ankara in 1940 and was appointed to the Ministry 
of Commerce as Director of the Import and Export 
Department. Promoted to be Under-Secretary in 
1942, and at the beginning of 1944 was seconded to 
take charge of the Toprak Office (Office of the 
Products of the Soil) for a short period. Was second 
delegate to M. Aqikalin in economic mission to Lon¬ 
don in March 1945. 

M. Zamangil speaks French and German—no 
English. An ingenious, persistent and tricky 
negotiator with a good opinion of himself. Not 
unfriendly. 

144. Zorlu, Fatin Rii§tii 

Born in 1910 at Istanbul. He studied political 
science at Paris and law’ at Geneva, and was 
admitted to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1932 
where he soon began to specialise in economic sub¬ 
jects. He w^as appointed head of the department 
dealing w r ith commercial negotiations in 1937 and 
headed the permanent delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1938. He was first secretary for a time in 
Paris and in 1942 counsellor and charg<£ d'affaires at 
Moscow. Since 1946 he has been in charge of the 
Economic Section of the Ministry and represented 
Turkey at the International Trade Organisation Con¬ 
ference at Havana, 1947-48. 

He is conscientious to the point of fanaticism in 
upholding Turkish commercial interests, but posses¬ 
ses a dry sense of humour and is a good negotiator 
in so far as he iB given any latitude by his superiors 
and other departments. 

In private he has recently been increasingly 
friendly and informal and has been amusingly 
critical of some Turkish Ministers. 


Obituary 

Ali, Sabahettin.—Murdered. 

Berkan, Abdurrahman Mump.—Killed in motor 
accident. 

Oner, Kenan.—Died. 
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K 7659 1902/44 No. 14 

TURKEY: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Sir N. Charles to Mr. A ttlee. (Received 9th A ugust) 


(No. 182. Confidential) Angora, 

Sir, 1st August, 1949. 

With reference to Sir David Kelly’s 
Despatch No. 127 of 1st July, 1948, I have 
the honour to send you herewith my report 
on Heads of Missions at Angora in 1949. 

I have, &c. 

NOEL CHARLES. 


Enclosure in No. 14 

Heads of Missions Report. 1949 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are 
reproduced from previous reports) 

Afghanistan 

Mohammed Akram Khan presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on i 7th August, 1948. Before coming 
to Turkey he was Minister in Rome, where I knew 
him. While there he went to Berne for an operation 
on a duodenal ulcer and likes talking about it. 
Before going to Rome he was in the National 
Economic Department and also in the King’s 
personal Cabinet. He is friendly and speaks excellent 
French. Married with three children. When he 
called on me he talked chiefly of the difficulties his 
country is having with Pakistan but he is not a 
violent propagandist. 

Argentina 

M. Samuel A. Hartridge presented his credentials 
as Minister on 25th March. 1947. 

1 have not met him as he is at present in Argentina 
on leave and it is generally expected (and hoped) 
that he will not return. 

Austria 

Dr. Clemens Wildner, Minister since 27th Novem¬ 
ber, 1946. 

*He is a professional diplomatist, of what is now 
looked upon as the “ old ” type whose last posts 
before the Anschluss, since when he was unemployed, 
were in Cologne and Budapest. He was an attache 
at the Austro-Hungarian Embassy here from 1916 to 
1918. He is a friendly and likeable personality 
and has worked hard and successfully to put Austria 
back on the map, at any rate socially. (Written in 
1948.) He is married and has a daughter. He *s 
also accredited to Greece and Persia. 

Belgium 

M. Stephane Halot, Minister since 11th May, 1945. 
A pleasant, friendly colleague, but does not carry 
much weight. His wife is also pleasant, though 
very delicate and easily fatigued. They have a 
son, who served in the Royal Air Force, and two 
daughters who speak English very well, one of 
whom recently married a British subject resident in 
Belgium. 

The whole family is enthusiastically pro-British. 
He tries hard to be well-informed. 
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Brazil 

M. Mario de Castello Branco presented his 
credentials on 1st October, 1948, as the first Brazilian 
Ambassador to Turkey. He was previously Minister 
in Norway and before the war was Consul at Shanghai 
where he says he always automatically followed the 
line of the British and American Consuls-General. 
During the war he was in the Ministry at Rio de 
Janeiro, where I was on pleasant terms with him. 
He served in Santiago before going to Oslo, where 
he suffered greatly from the lack of sun. He is 
good-humoured, shrewd and friendly and talks good 
English. A bachelor who lives and works in the 
Ankara Palace Hotel. 


Bulgaria 

M. Yordan Tchobanov presented his credentials 
as Minister on 21st February. Described by the 
Chancery at Sofia as “ without doubt a convinced 
Communist,” M. Tchobanov, before coming to 
Turkey, was Secretary of the Bulgarian Presidium. 
He told my predecessor that he had been a lawyer 
and a deputy for the last three years. He is 
accompanied by his wife and three daughters, seems 
to be about forty years of age, speaks good French 
and is easy in his manner. He looks ill, but puts 
this dow n to having spent two years in a concentration 
camp during the war. His wife is a dentist. 


Chile 

M. Manuel Garreton has been Minister since 
21st December, 1945. Originally an engineer and 
minor politician. He is accredited also to Tehran. 
Paid this year a visit of twelve days to Bombay and 
Delhi. He has often been absent from Turkey on 
visits to Rome and Paris. Both he and his wife 
are smart and social. 


China 

Dr. Ti Tsun-li presented his credentials as Ambas¬ 
sador on 16th June, 1947. He represented China 
for some years in Havana and was back in China 
last year, and both His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
China and His Majesty’s Minister at Havana reported 
very favourably on him. (Written in 1948). 

He discusses both Chinese and international 
affairs with balance. His wife is also intelligent 
and they both talk good English. His two sons 
are being sent to the United States to be educated. 
They have apparently managed to get their money 
out of China before the crash and have probably 
no intention of returning. 


Czechoslovakia 

There is no Minister here at present, and M. Ing. 
Erik Brazda, the Counsellor, acts as Charge d'Affaires. 
He is a career diplomat and after the war was liaison 
officer with the British Army in Innsbruck, dealing 
particularly with the repatriation of Czechoslovaks 
from Austria. He is tall, well dressed, and obviously 
of the haute bourgeoisie. He is married but his wife 
is not here. Is inclined to be friendly but leaves the 
impression that he is looking over his shoulder. 

D 
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Denmark 

Dr. Frank Le Sage de Fontenay presented his 
credentials as Minister on 8th July, 1946. He was 
Danish Minister in Iceland since 1924. He is 
affable and seems to be well-disposed towards the 
British. He has an Icelandic wife who is much 
younger than he is. 

Egypt 

Mohamed Amin Fuad Bey, Minister since 
6th November, 1944, and Ambassador since 
17th December, 1948. A well-informed and intel¬ 
ligent colleague, it was largely due to his efforts that 
the Legations in Ankara and Cairo were raised to 
Embassies. He was previously Minister in Bucharest, 
where I met him 24 years ago, and his wife, who is 
slightly malicious, is intelligent. Both are very 
pleasant. He talks freely to us about Egyptian 
and Middle Eastern affairs, regards King Farouk’s 
intervention in Egyptian politics as disastrous, 
even going so far as to suggest that we should have 
removed him during the war, and dislikes Amr Pasha 
the present Ambassador in London. He and his 
wife are interested in rugs, books and dogs. One of 
his two sons has studied electrical engineering at 
Bristol and Glasgow, but later had to go to Switzer¬ 
land, largely for health reasons. He is a strong 
advocate of a new treaty between Egypt and the 
United Kingdom and would like this linked with a 
treaty between Egypt and Turkey. He has just 
returned from leave in Egypt. 

Finland 

Baron A. S. Yrjo-Koskinen, Minister since 
30th April, 1940. He is friendly with us but spent 
about ten years before the war in Moscow, where 1 
knew him, and talks a lot in Russian with the Soviet 
Ambassador at parties. This, of course, is not 
necessarily a ground for suspicion as he inevitably 
would have to be on good terms with the latter. 
In speaking of Russian affairs, he adopts a mildly 
sympathetic tone; but in fact 1 believe his personal 
sympathies lie with the West. The death of his 
wife last summer was a great grief to him and has 
aged him. 

H\s sister, who is very pleasant, acts as hostess 
for him. In December last year he presented his 
credentials as Finnish Minister in Persia. 

France 

M. Jean Lescuyer presented his credentials as 
Ambassador on 16th November, 1948. He served 
here before in the 30’s and before he came here was 
Ambassador at Mexico City. Shrewd and is easy 
to talk to and both friendly and helpful. He is 
accompanied by a pleasant wife who is Swiss and 
has a son and three daughters who are all grown-up 
and are not here. He likes Ankara and thinks he 
had less to do in Mexico than during the six months 
he has been here. Both he and his wife are very 
friendly. 

Greece 

M. Pericles Skeferis, Ambassador since 6th March, 
1946. He gives the impression of being old and 
feeble and is suffering from some microbe which 
affects his nervous system and his spine. 

He has worked very hard to establish good Turco- 
Greek relations in the face of the Communist danger, 
but his task has been rendered difficult by the 
irresponsible altitude of the Turkish press and public 
which have played up football incidents into major 
crises. He is well-informed and efficient and has a 
lot to do here in connexion with the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate and the Greek minority at Istanbul. 
He is married and has a daughter. Mme. Sk&eris 
makes little attempt to conceal her dislike of Ankara. 


Hungary 

M. Janos Gyetvai presented his credentials as 
Minister on 4th April. According to His Majesty’s 
Minister at Budapest he comes of poor peasant stock, 
joined the Workers’ Movement in 1911 and was a 
member of the Social Democratic Party until 1918. 
In 1919 he joined the Communist Party and took an 
active part in the Revolution. He fled to Austria 
at the time of the counter-revolution and for a time 
was correspondent of the Rote Fahne in Berlin. He 
then lived for twenty years in New York, where he 
edited the Hungarian daily newspaper of the American 
Communist Party. In 1946 he returned to Hungary 
and before coming to Ankara he was High Sheriff 
of the County of Baranya and Pecs. He seems 
anxious to be friendly to the point of being gushing. 
He is accompanied by his wife and has no children. 

Iraq 

No successor has yet been appointed to M. Said 
Ata Amin and the Legation is at present in charge of a 
Second Secretary. 

Italy 

Don Renato Prunas, Ambassador since 25th March, 
1947. A career diplomat, served in London under 
Bordonaro and Grandi, Director-General of Trans¬ 
oceanic Affairs in the Foreign Ministry from 1939 
to 1943, when he became Minister to Portugal. 
He played a minor part in the armistice negotiations 
in Portugal and was Secretary-General until he came 
to Turkey. I was in close contact with him for 
three years during this last period. By origin a 
Sardinian aristocrat with a Prussian mother, he 
for this very reason, probably says truly, that he 
never liked Fascism. He is as foxy as he looks and is 
inclined to play one friend off against the other. 
He is tired of Ankara but he thinks it is an important 
post where much can and should be done by 
influencing the Turks and holding their hand. He 
and Mme. Prunas are popular and entertain on a 
large scale. In his view it is not worth having a 
trade agreement with Turkey but they have one all 
the same. Mme. Prunas is friendly with the very 
Latinised wife of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
They have four sons living with them. 

Jordan 

His Highness The Emir Hussein Nassir presented 
his credentials as Minister on 6th December. He 
told Sir David Kelly that King Abdullah has 
instructed him to consult with the British Ambassador 
on all matters of interest. The Emir talks fairly 
good French, says that he studied at Istanbul Univer¬ 
sity during the first war, is a cousin of the King of 
Iraq and from 1935 to 1938 was an attache at the 
Iraqi Legation here. He was Iraqi Consul-General 
in Jerusalem until May 1948, since when he says 
that he worked in the Royal Cabinet at Amman. 
His wife, who is w'ith him, can only speak Turkish 
and Arabic. He is contemptuous of the Egyptians 
but has property in Egypt inherited from his grand¬ 
father which is being looked after by two brothers 
living in Cairo. 

Lebanon 

Ibrahim Bey Ahdab presented his credentials as 
Minister on 10th December, 1947. 

*Of a prominent Sunni-Moslcm family in Beirut, 
his wife is of Turkish origin on her mother’s side. 
He was educated at a Christian Brothers’ school in 
the Lebanon and for three months at the Jesuit 
College at Beirut. Thereafter he studied engineering 
in Paris. By profession an engineer, he was elected 
Deputy in 1943, but owing to French intervention 
this only lasted one hour. Has been chairman of the 
Common Interests Committee set up by the French 
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to allocate certain items of revenue and customs 
between Syria and the Lebanon. Described in 
Beirut Personalities as “ honest and intelligent, but 
undecisive.” (Written in 1948.) 

Netherlands 

M. Willem Daniels, Minister since 21st May, 1945. 
Has been Minister at Rio de Janeiro where I knew 
him well during the war and earlier spent ten years as 
Consul-General in Singapore. A pleasant colleague, 
intelligent and hardworking but rather ponderous. 

Two of his daughters are now married to American 
diplomats and he has a son at Downside School in 
England. His wife is Levantine Dutch from Smyrna 
and the staff resent the fact that she writes and 
speaks to them in English, knowing very little Dutch. 

Norway 

M. Ernest Krogh-Hansen presented his credentials 
as Minister on 24th October, 1947, 

*He was in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Oslo, 
when the Germans came in 1940, and remained in 
the Provisional Council Government until Quisling 
took over definitely in September 1940, on which he 
fled on skis to Sweden. Thence he came to England 
in 1941 and in 1943 was sent to Moscow, whence 
he came here. He appears simple, modest and 
friendly. He speaks English and Turkish fluently, 
having been in Turkey before. He is a bachelor, 
very musical, and whenever he receives likes to 
entertain his guests himself at the piano. (Written 
in 1948.) 

Some of his habits are rather odd and his personal 
reputation is not high. He is now accredited also in 
Karachi and Bagdad and has just returned from 
presenting his credentials there. 

Persia 

Dr. Ghassem Ghani presented his credentials as 
Ambassador on 17th January. He told my predeces¬ 
sor that he had studied medicine for four years in 
Paris and had been Professor of Medicine at Tehran 
University. He was Deputy for Khorassa for six 
years and Minister for Public Health and later 
for Education. He attended the San Francisco 
Conference and was for three years a delegate to 
the United Nations. Before coming to Ankara he 
was Minister in Egypt. He speaks both English and 
French and is very well disposed. He appears to 
be a cultivated man and talks quite intelligently. He 
is married but his wife has not yet come to Ankara. 
He entertains on a large scale. 

Poland 

M. Jan Druto presented his credentials as Ambas¬ 
sador on 29th March, !94<S. 

♦He describes himself as an economist, formerly 
in the Economic Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and since 1945 has worked in the 
Central Planning Bureau. A big, burly individual 
without the outward indications of the stooge 
complex. (Written in 1948.) 

He speaks well of the Turks, their character and 
achievements, and seems shrewd, smarmy and non¬ 
committal. He has been very forthcoming with my 
Commercial Counsellor who was previously in Warsaw. 
His English has improved a lot since he came here. 
His wife has no English and is taking lessons in 
French which she speaks fairly well. They have 
one son born here. M. Druto seems as if he had 
been a small country gentleman or farmer. 

Portugal 

The Legation has now' been closed and the 
Charge d’Affaires withdrawn. 


Roumania 

M. Dimitru Olteanu presented his credentials as 
Ambassador on 7th February. This is his first 
post abroad and he was previously employed in the 
Ministry of Justice and then in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. He is youngish, speaks fluent 
French with a bad accent and is accompanied by his 
wife and a child of four months. His name suggests 
that he may be a Jew and his physical type tends 
to confirm this, as does his unexpectedly flexible 
and ingratiating manner. 

I found him a poor fish, but quite friendly. When 
he called on me he said that Galatz was losing all 
importance as trade was now centred at Constantza. 
He comes from Galatz and he spoke with feeling. 
His wife is a typical fire-eating kind of Communist. 

Saudi Arabia 

Toufik Bey Hamza, brother of his predecessor, 
Fuad Bey, presented his credentials as Minister on 
26th March, 1948. He is of Syrian origin and speaks 
French. He professes to be in agreement with us 
about the short-sightedness of the Iraqis and 
Egyptians, but declares himself optimistic. His 
general attitude in politics appears \erv friendly. 

He is not fond of the Americans but distinctly 
well-disposed towards us. 

Soviet Union 

M. Alexander Lavrishchev presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 16th April, 1948. 

*He is stated to be a foundling brought up by the 
State and. from a post as school-teacher, to have 
been appointed Ambassador in Bulgaria in 1940 at 
the age of 28. He has been Head of the Balkan 
Committee in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and 
was on the Soviet delegations to the London Foreign 
Ministers’ Meeting in 1945, at the United Nations 
Assembly in 1946, and in 1947 on the Balkan Enquiry 
Commission. 

He is ready to talk politics and to do so in an 
amiable manner, although, of course, on the familiar 
party propaganda lines. The Turkish Government 
who had been awaiting his arrival with some trepida¬ 
tion, regained confidence when they found that he 
was not merely uncouth but also nervous and ill-at- 
ease; and the Canadian Ambassador, who has 
specialised in elaborate efforts to cultivate all 
Communist representatives with a view to their 
conversion, was very badly impressed and reported to 
Ottawa in a despatch that M. Lavrishchev was, in 
his belief, haunted by “ some secret sin.” He appears 
to accept quite naturally the role of unofficial doyen 
of all his satellite Embassies and Legations; c.g., 
when he was reproached because the new Polish 
Ambassador had not returned the personal calls of 
Ministers, within a few' hours the Pole was telephoning 
apologies all round and fixing up dates for his return 
calls. 

During his early contacts he showed great interest 
in the opinions of colleagues about the Arab States 
and their military and political potentialities; but so 
far has not shown his hand in this respect either. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has the impression 
that M. Lavrishchev is holding in readiness some 
important proposal, hoping that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment will make the first gesture; and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs states that the Soviet Embassy is 
now spending large sums on special propaganda to 
convince the Turkish commercial opinion that big 
trade opportunities in Russia are being lost. (Written 
in 1948.) 

He has only once done anything startling. This 
was last November when at his own national day 
party he appeared to have drunk too much vodka, 
started to get noisy and lectured the then Prime 
Minister and Minister of Communications on the 
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folly of relying on the Anglo-Saxons and the 
necessity of Russian friendship. Apart from this 
solitary outburst his behaviour has been normal. 
He dislikes the Russian Embassy here (it is indeed 
awful). He has an unattractive personality, gross and 
bearlike. 

Mme. Lavrishcheva, a former professor of philo¬ 
sophy in Moscow, has made quite a good impression 
on the wife of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. So 
far she is frankly bored with Ankara. 

Spain 

M. Alfonso Fiscowich, Minister since 7th June, 
1946. His wife is Bavarian, pleasant and friendly, 
with nothing of the Nazi type. M. Fiscowich 
served later in London, in Buenos Aires, as Minister 
during the absence of an Ambassador, and as Minister 
in Berne; but after the triumph of General Franco he 
was, by his own account, under a cloud and has 
been for some years employed below his previous 
rank, on consular duties in Paris and then in Istanbul. 
He professes, and I think has, anti-Falangist opinions 
and Royalist sympathies; is friendly, though not 
very helpful in any matters in which we require the 
co-operation of his legation, as he appears morbidly 
anxious to avoid any rebuff from the Russians or 
from the Turks. 

Sweden 

M. Eric von Post, Minister since 5th February, 
1946. 

•Previously Director of the Political Department 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Before that, he 
spent most of the war in Germany, where he was 
bombed out of the Dutch Legation by the Royal 
Air Force, after they had similarly disposed of the 
Swedish Legation. Whether prejudice against us on 
this account has been a factor l do not know, but he 
boldly approached the Turks in the unusual role of a 
pro-Soviet Swede, urging the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to give up the Anglo-Turkish Alliance. 
Finding that this had been ill-received, he subsequently 
apologised, and gave assurances that he had acted 
without authority. He was told that if he repeated it 
he would be asked to leave. His very pleasant wife is 
closely connected with the well-known family of 
Bunde. It is noticeable that at M. von Post’s 
parties there is a high proportion of “ satellite ” 
colleagues. (Written in 1948.) 

Switzerland 

M. Camille Gorge presented his credentials as 
Minister on 8th July, 1946. M. Gorge was Swiss 
Minister in Tokyo from 1939—45 after previously 
being legal adviser to the Japanese Government and 
had charge of British interests during the w'ar. He is 
reported to have performed this duty admirably, 
and returned with his family in a British warship, an 
experience which he relates with pride and gratitude. 

M. Gorge is sometimes extraordinarily tactless and 
both he and his staff have, for example, succeeded 
in getting across the important Director-General of 
the Anatolian Agency by trying to take a high¬ 
handed line with him. He keeps the golf club going 
as a juridical entity. This, together with his skill at 
bridge, deservedly earns the friendship of our United 
States colleague. 

He and his rather forbidding wife are quite friendly. 
Syria 

Dr. Ihsan El Charif, first Syrian Minister presented 
his credentials on 12th July, 1946. 


•He is a Damascene by birth and residence, though 
he has just been Governor of Aleppo. He was 
called up for Ottoman military service in 1916 and 
served during the first war in Istanbul. He speaks 
appreciatively of the Turkish ability and sang-froid. 
(Written in 1948.) 

Dr. Charif was Syrian delegate on the Balkan 
Sub-Commission of the Security Council, and is also 
accredited at Athens. He was Governor of Aleppo 
during the period when some atrocities were com¬ 
mitted against the French, by whom he is cordially 
hated. He was a great protagonist for the Syrian 
claim for the return of the Hatay and the then 
Secretary-General said that he was particularly 
responsive to the blandishments of the Soviet 
Ambassador. 

His status here has been somewhat enhanced by 
the change of regime in Syria. 

United States 

Mr. George Wadsworth presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 5th July, 1948. He has spent 
nearly all his career in the Levant, starting his career 
as a teacher in the American College in Beirut in 
1914. Almost his only departure from Middle East 
affairs was during a period as Counsellor in Rome. 
Before coming to Turkey he was Ambassador at 
Bagdad. He speaks Arabic, and was adviser on 
Arab affairs to the United States Delegation to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. He 
supports the Arab view point but his views, of course, 
carried no weight with the White House. He is also 
Head of the United States Mission set up in Turkey 
under the Truman Doctrine, and is kept very busy 
controlling all the United States Departments 
here. As Head of the Mission he uses a private 
aeroplane in Turkey. 

Mr. Wadsworth is very forthcoming with people 
of any rank, but he talks continuously and while he 
has a sense of humour is liable to become a bore. 
From broad hints dropped to myself and members 
of my staff the Turks do not seem to care for him 
much, no doubt because he heckles them. He is, 
however, very friendly and co-operative. His main 
interests are bridge and golf. 

Yugoslavia 

M. Ljubomir Radovanovifc presented his credentials 
as Ambassador on 14th February. This is his first 
diplomatic appointment, though he served as a 
member of the Yugoslav Delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1947 and 1948. He 
was previously Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Lawyers in Belgrade in partnership with M. Vlada 
Simifc, the brother of the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. M. RadovaniviC: is a Serb. Both he and his 
wife speak French and German and he has with 
him a daughter who has been studying the art of the 
cinema. He is evidently a man of education and 
appears to wish for friendly social relations. He 
told me that he felt completely at sea here and that as 
people did not meet except at formal occasions 
there was little to do. He complains that his wife 
and daughter feel lonely. He thinks that the Turks 
seem to be less scared of war than when he first 
arrived. He appears to be well-disposed towards us 
and to the Italians and expressed no bitterness to me 
on the Trieste issue. He agrees that we have not 
interfered in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia in 
any way and hopes that our relations and commercial 
exchanges will continue to improve. 
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